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Gara seas *twixt us and England! Yet 
This Northern Land has friendly warmth; 
In face and form and speech are hints 

Of kinship. And here we make our home 
And ply our trades. So shall we seek 

Each in our tiny span to show 

Our Britain at her best.... 

Symbols are binding far from home! 

One flames here o'er our home of Symbols. 
Dead things are they, unless they speak 
The living thought of this our day. 
Though on a shatter’d world we stand, 
Here Briton, Dane, your hand! So unafraid 
Turn we to forge the Coming Year. 


(New Year 1933). 
MARY EVERETT. 


Foreword 
by 


The ‘Bishop of Fulham. 


apt. Jarvis has rendered a signal service to the Ang- 
‘s lican Church in compiling this deeply interesting 
history of our Church and Chaplaincy at Copenhagen. In 
these pages will be found a history of struggles and 
vicissitudes and a record of devoted work of successive 
Chaplains and Congregations determined that an Ang- 
lican Church should be maintained for the British and 
English speaking community in Copenhagen. In this 
beautiful city, many English speaking families have not 
only found a home, but also a warm welcome from the 
large hearted and friendly Danish nation and many have 
testified to the help and blessing our church has brought 
to them. 

The deep interest taken in our Church at Copenhagen 
by our Royal Family has been a great support to us and 
we guard with reverence many memorials connected with 
them. It was my privilege three years ago to dedicate the 
memorial to H. M. Queen Alexandra, unveiled by H. M. 
the King of Denmark. Amongst my most valued poss- 
essions is a message sent to me after the service by H. M. 
King George V who had followed the service at Bucking- 
ham Palace by means of wireless and graciously intimated 


his appreciation of the tribute paid to the memory of his 
mother, who will ever be remembered both in England 
and Denmark as the embodiment of womanly charm and 
kindliness. 

In the records of the church there will also be found 
many proofs of the friendship existing between Gt. 
Britain and Denmark; a friendship which we hope will 
not only remain unimpaired but will be deepened in 
years to come. 

I am deeply grateful to Capt. Jarvis for the immense 
amount of work he has done and to all who have made 
the publication of this book possible. I trust it will be 
widely read. 


STAUNTON FULHAM, 
Anglican Bishop for North & Central Europe. 


Foreword 
by 


H.B.M. NGnister. 


s British Minister to Denmark I warmly welcome 
this history of the English Church and Chaplaincy 
here, so ably compiled by Captain Jarvis. 

As a result of much patient labour and research Cap- 
tain Jarvis has succeeded in producing a work not only 
of great historical value but of deep interest to all those 
who are in any way connected with St. Alban’s Church. 
It is of particular interest to myself as the present occup- 
ant of a post held by a succession of Ministers who have, 
as is shewn in this book, been very closely associated 
with the English Church at Copenhagen. Successive 
Chaplains have been members of the Legation Staff as 
Chaplains to His Majesty’s Representatives and I look 
forward to a long continuance of the happy and pro- 
ductive collaboration thus established. 

We who are privileged to worship in the very beauti- 
ful Church of St. Alban are inclined to take things for 
granted and to overlook what we owe to our predecessors. 
Captain Jarvis recalls in this book the devotion of those 
who worked so unselfishly to ensure the building and 


maintenance of this Church. I hope that we of the pre- 
sent generation may be inspired by their example to 
shoulder the responsibilities which devolve upon us and 
worthily administer the trust which is for the time being 
in our hands. 

Captain Jarvis has himself already rendered valuable 
services to the Church both in technical matters and in 
the work of organisation and he has earned an honoured 
place among those whose names are recorded in these 
pages as having served the Church faithfully and well 


HUGH GURNEY. 


Foreword 
by 


The Chaplain. 


third Foreword seems unnecessary, but such is com- 
manded. It at least gives me the opportunity of a 
warm acknowledgment of Capt. Jarvis’ self-imposed 
industry. He is the only one in our community at the 
present time capable of such an effort, and he has stepped 
in at the right moment, and rescued from oblivion an 
amazing number of historical facts of the Anglican Chap- 
laincies in Denmark. For who to-day knows anything 
about the earlier Church at Helsingor, and its influence 
on the community there; or indeed, the determined efforts 
of those in Copenhagen, to build a Church here nearly 
100 years ago? The value of such records is very great, 
and here, at least, we can connect up the living past with 
to-day, as we scan well-known names. Our history will 
be of increasing value to those who come after, Chap- 
lains or Congregations, as they read of the set purpose 
of earlier colonists to have their Chaplains and their 
Churches. 

Few matters of historical interest are untouched, even 
to the Verger, and of course the Danish Choir, which 
this year celebrates the jubilee of its existence. It is well 
too, that our many benefactors, small and great, are 


scheduled. They need not stop with this history!. Capt. 
Jarvis’ sense of appreciation of those before us is rightly 
placed. 

But the author goes beyond simply recording history. 
He is a dreamer of dreams, in fact the whole book, with 
its dignified opening, suggests the possibilities of to- 
morrow in our Community. An ideal Chaplain is in his 
mind and he quotes at length some one else’s apt descrip- 
tion of one. I am quite sure the Community will be as 
grateful to him as I am for such a record and I hope that 
the compiler of Volume II of the History, when he 
comes along, say 100 or 200 years hence, will have less 
difficulty in digging out the past than the present writer 
has had, (though I am inclined to think this gave him an 
added pleasure) and that his successor will make as good 
a job of it as my friend Capt. Jarvis has done. 


BERNARD C. S. EVERETT. 


‘Preface. 


the course of a research upon administration, funds, 

and other matters connected with the Church, I have 
had occasion to examine a great deal of material, and go 
far back into the affairs of Church and Chaplaincy. 

Naturally, one comes across many things of historical 
and general interest, which whetted my appetite for more 
and it occurred to me that the accumulated material, 
welded into some kind of connected account, would be 
of interest to members of the Congregation and others. 
The Padre was at once interested and obtained the sanc- 
tion of his Chairman and fellow Members of the Church 
Committee to make use of the information collected 
from Church records, for which acknowledgment is here- 
with made. 

It may be that some of the details herein mentioned 
are of lesser general interest; I would plead, however, 
that they are included partly for the sake of historical 
completeness, partly to have the details where they may 
be found, and partly because the book is written prima- 
rily for our own community, many of whom are 
interested in just such matters. 

In addition to those mentioned in the text, who have 
lent a kindly hand, my thanks are due to the Foreign 


Office, Miss Mudie, Mr. Dang, Mr. Lonberg-Holm, 
and to officials of the Danish State Archives. A special 
word of thanks is due to Mr. H. Repsdorph, Solicitor to 
the Supreme Court, and Mr. Ulrick Hansen, Byraad- 
sekreteer, Elsinore; the former for valuable information 
and copies of laws and extracts of considerable interest, 
and the latter. for references in connection with the 
Church at Elsinore, which have been of the greatest help. 

To our Bishop, the Right Rev. Staunton Batty, and 
our Minister, Mr. Hugh Gurney, my grateful acknowledg- 
ment is made of their kindness in writing a Foreword. 

A particular word of gratitude to the Padre for all he 
has done. The matter of Forewords was in his hands, 
and at my request he has been good enough to write one 
himself. He was the moving spirit in making the finan- 
cial arrangements; he obtained permission to reproduce 
the photograph of H. M. the King. His keen interest, 
valuable suggestions, and tremendous help have been of 
inestimable value and are deeply appreciated. 

Thanks are rendered to The Hon. Mrs. Bryan Owen, 
Mr. Hugh Gurney, The Rev. B. C. S. Everett, Mr. J. D. 
Braid, Mr. W. R. Jewsbury, Mr. Stanford Edwards and 
Mr. S. Forrest, who by furnishing the sinews of war in 
generous measure have made publication possible. 

Finally, my indebtedness is expressed to Mr. Arnold 
Damm, for his advice and help in the technical work of 
printing. 


Villa Napoli, Holte, Denmark. 


April, 1934. 
ALEC. C. JARVIS. 


—— 


CHAPTER | 


Introductory. 


he best beginning to all things is to begin with God”’ said 
King Frederik the Third of Denmark in 1665. The 
first, therefore, that We, above all things, will, in This Kings 
Law, strictly Command, is, that Our descendants, children 
and grandchildren in a thousand generations, the fathers, and 
the mothers, absolute hereditary Kings of Denmark and Nor- 
way; honor, serve and worship the one Righteous and True 
God in the manner and way He has manifested in His True 
and Holy Word; openly profess Our Christian Faith and 
Confession according to the pure and undebased form and 
manner determined and presented in the Augsburg Con- 
fession in the year 1530, and hold the inhabitants of these 
lands in the same pure and undebased Christian Faith and, 
with force, maintain the same and protect it against all here- 
tics, fanatics and blasphemers” 1). 


Thus, the old fundamental Kings Law, which in no uncer- 
tain terms, warned off all other forms for Christian worship, 
and which was in force right up to 1849. In 1683 King 
1), It is to be understood that this and following quotations throughout the 


book, where not English, are translations — more or less free — but I have 
endeavoured to retain the original tone. : 


eg 


Christian the Fifth, in the first chapter of the Sixth Book of 
his Statutes, laid it down that: — 


Para. 3. ”Monks, Jesuits and similar papist priestly persons 
must not, under pain of death, dwell or be found here in the 
Kings Realms and Lands. He who knowingly houses or gives 
lodging to such persons or affords them a place to practice 
their Roman Ceremonies, will be punished as he who harbours 
outlaws.” ~ 

Para. 4. "Likewise, and under the same penalty, shall inter- 
course for preaching, or the practice of the rites of religions 
other than that in the Second Book, be abolished”. 

Para.5. "It is not, however, forbidden Ambassadors or 
Ministers of foreign Rulers, staying or residing at the Royal 
Court, and who are of another religion, that they, in their 
own houses for themselves and their own servants, practise 
the rites of their religion. No sermons, however, may be 
preached in other than their own tongue; nor may their priests 
preach, or distribute the sacraments, or presume to perform 
church services outside their lodging or houses, or to others 
than the foreign Ministers and their own servants; much less 
shall priests or other servants do anything to the contempt or 
offence of the religion of these Realms and Lands. Should 
anything of this nature take place and not be properly 
punished and remedied by the foreign Minister, then it will 
rest in the Kings hands whether he will employ means, such 
as other Rulers employ in like case in their countries, to secure 
obedience to, and observance of, his laws. This privilege is 
strictly forbidden anyone, not being the servant of a foreign 
Minister, even if of the same religion. They may not make 
use of same either within or without their houses or seek to 
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practise the rites of a foreign religion; above all, those that 
are of the religion of these Realms and Lands, shall not, 
under any pretext whatever, be found present where and 
when such privileged foreign religious rites are practised, on 
pain of that punishment which disobedient contempt of the 
kings law earns. The King’s master of ceremonies shall not 
neglect to courteously give information to any foreign Mini- 
ster professing another Religion, at his own residence; that 
none may plead ignorance as an excuse.” 


Denmarks Magna Charta, the Grundlov or fundamental 
constitution of 1849 abolished religious tyranny — the 
relevant paragraphs are: — 


Para. 3. The Evangelical Lutheran church is the church of 
the Danish people and as such is supported by the State. 
Para. 81. Citizens have the right to form Communities to 
worship God according to their convictions, but nothing is to 
be taught or undertaken which is contrary to morality or 
public order. 

Para. 83. Conditions regarding religious Communities, other 
than that of the Established Church, will be regulated by law. 
Para. 84. No one can, on account of their faith be deprived 
of the enjoyment of full civic and political rights, nor avoid 
fulfilment of any general civic duty. 


The foregoing extracts from ancient and modern Danish 
law are quoted in order to show that no other church than 
the Lutheran was, according to the letter of the law, tolerated 
prior to the new Constitution of 1849 that gave religious 
freedom to all; but long before this the old laws had been 
observed with more or less laxity. The following excellent 
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account of the conditions during those early days is taken 
from the Handbook of Danish Ecclesiastical Law 1891. 


” As intellectual and material development progressed, it became 
increasingly difficult for the State to maintain the religious basis laid 
down in article One of the Kings Law. Political, economic and 
humane considerations, to which the State must take heed, made it 
necessary to moderate the laws’ penalties. It is indicative that in the 
forming of the Statutes of 1683, Frederick the Second’s Foreigner 
Articles were no longer adhered to; only Monks, Jesuits and similar 
priestly Roman Catholics continued to be forbidden the country; Jews 
could only enter with a permit. Religious persecution did not take 
place, and it was even forbidden priests to permit those of other faith 
to be illtreated. Heretics were not punished, except in the case of 
priests false to their office; nor desertion from the Evangelical 
Lutheran religion, except in the case of conversion to the Roman 
Catholic. Even the practice of other religions could not altogether be 
prevented so that, actually, the only effect of the rulings of the Kings 
Law was that, while the Evangelical Lutheran Church was maintained 
and protected in the country, others were only tolerated. The privilege 
granted to foreign Ministers, of practising their own religion resulted 
in the admittance of the Catholic religious rites. 

Political economists of the past were of the opinion that, the best 
and only permanent basis for the flourishing temporal wellbeing of 
the State consisted in an abundance of people, and the free practice 
of religion was a powerful aid in increasing the number. 

The newly formed Commercial and Financial Department even 
went so far, in order to encourage crafts and manufacture, to pro- 
pose in 1672 the introduction for the whole country of freedom of 
religious practice for Christians and Jews. The King, however, 
contented himself with making a general exception in favour of the 
Reformed Church, and only for certain places was greater freedom 
granted, e.g. in the West Indies (1754) in the Iceland trade and 
market centres (1786) and at Fredericia (1682). In the latter case 
the Privilegium even allowed the Jews to have a synagogue, which is 
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all the more remarkable considering the disfavour shown foreign Jews 
by the Statutes of 1683; material interests, however, were more 
powerful than ecclesiastical. The Jewish Community, nevertheless, 
existed under somewhat oppressed and confined conditions until the 
more enlightened mind of later times led to the making of laws 
expressly acknowledging and providing for other religions and sects. 

While then, certain exceptions were made, the Kings Law was 
technically in force until June 5, 1849, and its existence made itself 
felt, in that religions other than the Evangelical Lutheran could only 
be practised under a: special permit, which, outside the privileged 
areas, was only granted after the conditions for each individual com- 
munity had been examined, especially as to whether or not the religion 
they professed was one officially recognised. The Authorities looked, 
for instance, with particular disfavour upon Sects such as the Baptists ; 
it was not until 1842 that they obtained permission to form a Con- 
gregation at Fredericia, and even then were not allowed complete 
freedom, in that their children had to be baptised according to the 
rites of the Lutheran Church.” 


Prior to 1849, then, especial permission was required to 
enable the rites of the English (or any other than the Luthe- 
ran) Church to be practised outside the Legations, and this, 
no doubt, explains why the English Church, as distinct from 
a Legation Chaplaincy, does not seem to be very ancient, in 
contrast, for instance, to Holland, where a Chaplain was 
appointed to Amsterdam by the Bishop of London in 1698, 
and where there were British Church Communities, with a 
Minister, a century earlier. 

We shall later see, that the congregation in Copenhagen 
rented a church room in 1834, therefore Royal permission 
must have been obtained, and the writer has tried to find in 
the State archives some trace of this and other matters bearing 
on the history of our Church here, but without success. Per- 
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haps something could be discovered, but only an expert and 
quad-lingual historian prepared to spend months wading 
through mounds of Danish and English official and ecclesiasti- 
cal records (both, in the case of England, largely unindexed) 
and content to find a grain of relevant matter here and there, 
could hope to build up a connected account. 

St. Alban’s Church possesses no papers going further back 
than about a century, and very little relating .to the first half 
of that period. There is also a complete dearth of informa- 
tion as to the English congregation that at one time existed 
at Helsingor (Elsinore). This was of such importance a hun- 
dred and forty years ago that an English clergyman named 
Jackson was appointed, and in 1833 a Chaplain to the Bri- 
tish Residents of Elsinore’ in the person of the Rev. Nugent 
Wade M. A. was sent out. Not a scrap of record, however, 
does the church possess, and in reply to an enquiry in 1900, 
it was stated that neither the Chaplain at Copenhagen, the 
Consul, the Church, nor the vice-Consul at Elsinore were in 
possession of any records. From the Copenhagen church 
records we only know that Mr. Wade officiated at some 
weddings and was himself married here in 1836. 

The writer was fortunate in finding in the Danish State 
archives a packet of papers containing some correspondence 
relating to the English Church at Elsinore, which caused him 
to make further researches, and although this little book was 
originally to be a brief history of the Church at Copenhagen, 
no apology, it is thought, is needed for recording what it has 
been possible to ascertain regarding Elsinore. The story is 
imperfect and incomplete, but contains much of the greatest 
interest, and is given a Chapter to itself. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Church at Elsmnore. 


The ubiquitous Scots seem to have been the first Britishers 
to make history at Elsinore. There are already traces of them 
early in the 16th century, as witness the Scotch altar among 
the several in the pre-reformation Sct. Olai Parish Church, 
and dedicated to St. Jacob, St. Andrew and the Scotch Saint 
Ninianus, and now in the National Museum. There were 
Elsinore streets bearing the names Skottestrede & Skotte- 
bakke and a Bed for the Scotch poor maintained by them in 
the hospital. 

By the end of the century a number of English had also 
collected at Elsinore, and the marriage of Princess Anna with 
King James 6th of Scotland (James 1st of England) in 1589 
and the festivities at Kronborg Castle in 1590 led to further 
influx of Britishers. During 1586 two English theatrical Com- 
panies performed at Elsinore; among them were three of 
Shakespeare's colleagues, Kemp, Bryan, and Pope. One of the 
Company was Thomas Bull, who was beheaded at Elsinore 
in August 1586. 

The position of Elsinore at the entrance to the Sound be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden, made it the natural port for the 
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collection of the Sound Dues’’ inaugurated in 1426, and the 
issue of the necessary ’’Sound Pass”. These dues, which were 
not abolished until 1857, were the source of much wealth to 
the State and to Elsinore. Around 1850 over 20,000 ships were 
yearly calling at Elsinore to be cleared”, and sometimes the 
daily number was between 2 & 3 hundred; of the total, some 
7000 were British. Naturally a number of shipping-agency 
businesses became established, and most countries were obliged 
to have a Consul at Elsinore. As regards England, in fact, the 
Consulate was at Elsinore, while Copenhagen was a mere 
vice-Consulate! 

In 1850 there were 28 Consuls, of whom four were sent out 
by their respective governments, (England, Russia, America & 
France) and did not engage in business parallel with their 
consular duties. 

There were 35 of the before mentioned shipping-agents, of 
whom 11 were also Consuls. A Skbsk/arerer, as he was called, 
usually combined his business of clearing ships through the 
Sound, with general shipsbroker business, ship provisioning, 
wine merchanting and the like, and there were many large 
flourishing houses. 

A shipping-agent’s premises, skébsklarerergaard was, as a 
rule, an extensive affair; they were known by the names of 
their owners, such at Fenwicks Gaard, Norries Gaard and so on. 

They often spanned, front to back, from one street to 
another, with entrance gates in each frontage into the gaard 
or yard, round which were ranged the various premises. The 
frontage building on the harbour side contained the offices 
and living quarters, a large saloon for festive occasions, 
Skip perstuen etc. 
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"Among the shipping-agent’s houses and homes, the English 
retained longest their national impress, even if the owners had lived 
at Elsinore for several generations. English was generally spoken both 
in the home and outside, they had English nurses or other English 
servants. Homes were furnished largely with English furniture and 
effects, and they retained their national lunch and dinner. While all 
this was no doubt mostly due to their strong national self esteem, it 
was also partly due to their numbers, which far exceeded that of 
shipping-agents of other nationalities, and was second only to the 
number of the native inhabitants. They had the majority, and the 
largest, of the businesses’’ 2). 


In the shipping quarter one English name after another 
was to be seen; earlier too, in 1807, when war broke out be- 
tween England and Denmark, and the English and Scotch 
were registered, and required to take an oath, a long list of 
names resulted. There were, Brown, Bryan, Both, Berridge, 
Belfour, Carey, Chapman Clark, Duncan, Deacon, Ellah, Fen- 
wick, (Nicolas Fenwick was Consul from 1725, and Charles 
Fenwick Chargé d’ Affaires at Copenhagen from 1810—1813) 
Good, Greenhaugh, Howden, Knox, Larlham, Mullens, 
Morrel, Norrie, Parker, Rainals, Webster, Wright, Watkins 
and others, many of these were rich and influential families, 
and existed for many generations. 

Hardly one of these names remains today, except perhaps 
in the churchyard, where English gravestones were still to be 
found in recent years; Galschiot (to whose and Laurits Peder- 
sen’s works on Elsinore I am indebted for much informa- 
tion2) very kindly hoped they would be taken care of and 
preserved by the authorities, as of historical value, and not 


2). Helsingér omkring Midten af forrige Aarhundrede, M. Galschi¢t. 
Helsinggr i Sundtoldstiden 1426—1857, Laurits Pedersen. 
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sold, as was the case in the time of an earlier old ’’die-hard” 
of a churchwarden: he did not hold with preserving these 
"evidences of a foreign yoke upon the life of the town, as 
well as of a nation that had plundered our fleet and bom- 
barded our Capital.” 

Galchiet quotes the wording from one of these tombstones 
which is worth repeating: — 

"In memory of John Mullens Esq. Merchant of this place who 
departed this life on the 13th March 1820. Reader if thou hast a tear 
to spare, stop and shed it here, for here rests the noblest work of God, 
an honest man.” 

According to Laurits Pedersen the English Colony engaged 
an English clergyman as far back as 1781, but he apparently 
left the town not long after. The next trace is in 1792 3) 
when certain merchants, to wit, John Daniel Belfour, John 
Smith Disson and ”other reformed members of the English 
nation in our provincial town of Helsinger” humbly petitioned 
King Christian the 7th to be allowed to hold public worship, 
and have their own priest. They urged that, hitherto, they had 
had no public church service in their own language, that those 
who had not dwelt sufficiently long in Denmark to under- 
stand a sermon in Danish or German were forced to com- 
pletely forego the worship of God, and that seafarers put 
ashore sick, lacked spiritual consolation and encouragement. 
Furthermore their children had to be sent to England to learn 
the language and to be instructed in their parents’ religion. 
By mutual contributions and offerings from the seafaring 
fraternity they saw their way to procure a suitable church and 
reasonably decently” maintain a priest. 


3). State Archives. 
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In consequence of these circumstances, and after hearing 
the views of his ecclesiastical and other advisers, the King 
was graciously pleased to grant the petitioners’ request and 
signed a decree on June 14 1793 (the year France declared 
war on England) from which the above information is 
gathered. 

Certain conditions were to be observed, and certain pri- 
vileges were granted; some of the former were significant. 
The Chaplain appointed by the Congregation had to be con- 
firmed in his position by the King. The Congregation, after 
having prayed for the Danish King and the Royal family, 
might then pray for the British King and Royal family. The 
community must keep Sundays and Holy Days as in the 
Danish Church, together with the Days of Prayer and Thanks- 
giving then in force, or to be ordered in future. 

Although the English were to have their own church, they 
were to continue to contribute what they had been in the habit 
of giving to the local Danish clergy and other servants of the 
churches and schools, as long as the existing holders lived and 
held office. The servants and teachers of the English church 
and school were to be exempt from the wages tax; the chap- 
lain and his wife (or widow) and children were also exempt 
from the’’extra tax’’. Finally, the community were empowered, 
when their means, in the course of time, permitted, to acquire, 
fence, and arrange a piece of ground outside the town as their 
own churchyard. Church premises were evidently purchased 
by Messrs Howden, Brown and Belfour in Sostrede and 
apparently a school was contemplated or even perhaps 
established, but the Church did not flourish. The above three 
gentlemen and the priest, William Jackson, did not agree on 
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the question of remuneration; among other happenings, the 
priest placarded the Church door with a notice stating what 
the congregation owed him. One suspects there were other 
causes of disagreement too. 

In 1796 the priest was requested to resign, and the Church 
was sold to a Mr. John Good for 4000 Rigsdaler. It was after- 
wards used for a variety of purposes, among others a seamens’ 
home, and an auction room. 

Laurits Pedersen 2) mentions, in passing, that one Ebenezer 
Henderson acted as priest to the English families in 1806—07, 
and investigation brought to light an interesting character. 

Henderson was a Scotchman, born near Dunfermline in 
1784, the youngest son of an agricultural labourer, and after 
some acquaintance with watchmaking and shoemaking, joined 
a theological seminary. In 1805 he was to accompany the Rev. 
John Paterson to India, but the East India Company would 
not allow British vessels to convey missionaries to India, and 
Henderson and his companion crossed to Denmark, to try 
from there. Being delayed, they began to preach, and ulti- 
mately decided to settle here. For a time Henderson was at 
Elsinore, but his chief activities were directed to the spread 
of knowledge of the Bible, in which cause he travelled far 
and wide — Sweden, Lapland, Iceland, Germany, Russia. He 
founded the first Congregational community at Gothenburg 
in 1811 and the first Bible Society in Denmark in 1814. For 
20 years he so laboured, and was then appointed tutor of the 
Mission College Southport, retired on a pension after 25 years 
service, and died 8 years afterwards in 1858. He was an extra- 
ordinary linguist; besides the usual European, the Scan- 
dinavian, and Hebrew tongues, he was familiar with about a 
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dozen others. He was nominated a corresponding member of 
the Scandinavian Literary Society in 1817 and made a D. D. 
of Copenhagen University in 1840. He was an hon. life secre- 
tary of the Religious Tract Society, and one of the first 
promoters of the British Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews. 

Although England and Denmark — mostly through mis- 
understanding and distrust, and fear of Napoleon’s machina- 
tions — were at war from 1807—14; the English Minister at 
Copenhagen, Sir John Foster, in the latter year addressed a 
petition to the King of Denmark on behalf of the British 
residents at Elsinore, praying for a renewed decree permitting 
them to set up their own church. Evidently the authorities, in 
consequence of this petition, made enquiries in England as to 
the conditions under which Danes in London were allowed 
to practice their religion, and there is a despatch in the State 
archives from Edmund Burke dated 20th January 1815 sending 
a copy of the privilegium — written in Latin — granted by 
William and Mary (1688—1702) to the Danes in England. 

The Legation in Copenhagen had also written to the church- 
warden of the former English Church, in Elsinore (unfortu- 
nately his name is not given) expressing the willingness of 
the Chancery to present a petition, and outlining the terms 
they proposed to suggest. These were much on the lines of the 
Decree of 1793, but contained additional paragraphs specifi- 
cally giving the priest right to celebrate Holy Communion, 
confirm, marry, and baptize; further, the members of the com- 
munity in general, and the churchwardens in particular, were 
to be made answerable for their church affairs, and a’’ Vestry’, 
with the chaplain as president, was to be formed. As a matter 
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of fact the terms of the Decree eventually granted, did not 
altogether follow the suggested lines, it was, however, clearly 
drafted with the fate of the previous church and chaplain in 
mind. 

But’, the letter goes on, "before anything further can be 
decided in this Business it is necessary that the English resi- 
dents in Elsineur belonging to the English Church, should give 
their remarks upon the above conditions proposed for the 
establishment of an English church and that the Magistracy 
of Elsineur accompany these remarks with their own observa- 
tions thereon, and to communicate the whole as soon as 
possible.” 

The gentleman to whom this letter was addressed, duly sat 
him down and indited an epistle to the Magistracy, which is 
quoted in extenso; it throws some light on the previous short- 
lived attempt to establish a church. 


Draught of a Memorial to the Magistrates of Elsineur. 


"Messrs Browne & Duncan have transmitted me an arrangement 
from the Chancery proposed to be submitted to His Majesty regarding 
the establishment of an English Chapel here in Elsineur intimating 
that as the idea originated with me, my remarks on this subject were 
expected to be communicated to the Magistracy of Elsineur. 

In compliance, therefore, with this desire, I avail myself of the 
favourable disposition expressed by the Chancery on behalf of the 
establishment in question, to offer my sentiments thereon, with that 
freedom and candour which the discussion of so laudable and bene- 
ficial an undertaking may claim. 

That the necessity of the conditions I shall make free to propose, 
may be the better understood I deem it not unproper to request the 
Magistrates recollection of a former church Establishment here under 
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the gracious confirmation of His late Majesty, but upon a footing 
quite different from that now in contemplation. 

Unfortunately for those English inhabitants then here, who were 
concerned in that establishment, His Majesty's benevolent intentions 
were frustrated by the misconduct of an Incumbent who proved in 
no respect worthy of the confidence placed in him, and therefore he 
occasioned the total dissolution of that establishment, as also the firm 
persuasion that no future one, so constituted would answer the pur- 
pose desired; but still as the situation of Elsineur invites so many of 
my countrymen connected with the Russia Company, to land, and 
many of these from sickness must frequently be sollicitious for some 
spiritual aid, and moreover so many English are actually domiciliated 
here, upon whom, both crews and passengers have an equal similar 
claim, from these motives it has now become again a fresh object of 
consideration, whether some other more acceptable mode, for an 
English Church Establishment, were not practicable without involving 
the concerned in such unhappy difficulties and vexation as almost 
continually attended the last, it has therefore, been suggested that as 
the Danes in England were not liable to any interference from that 
Government or from their Ecclesiastical Courts, that the Danish 
Government would naturally grant a reciprocity here. 

By an application therefore on this subject to the British Cabinet, 
it appears that the Envoy in Copenhagen was directed to apply to the 
Court of Denmark to procure this comfort to the English established 
in Elsineur, and it is from this application that I presume the Chan- 
cery have transmitted their Rescript of 10th Sept. 1814 to the Frede- 
riksberg Cammer. 

Previous to my submitting my remarks on the condition of this 
rescript, I must beg leave to enforce both to Magistracy and to the 
Chancery, what I have said above in regard to the former institution 
because the propriety of my present plan depends much on the clear 
recollection of this Period. 

With regard to the first condition, it is so far gratefully acknow- 
ledged, with this only reserve, that His Majesty's gracious confirma- 
tion of the appointment of a Chaplain be considered merely as a 
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sanction of the Chaplain engaged by the congregation, which sanc- 
tion or license cannot be regarded in any other light than as our 
acknowledgement of His Danish Majesty's authority to reject any 
person who might not meet His Royal approbation, but not to extend 
to place the Chaplain beyond the contract of the Community, as 
unfortunately happened in the former instance above stated. 

Therefore is is humbly submitted, that the engagement of the 
Chaplain shall be considered as a simple civil contract alone, and 
that consequently we both submit to the warning that may be 
stipulated to be given on both sides for our separation and for the 
total cancelling the engagement. 

This condition I must the more earnestly urge, from the sufferings 
of the former congregation, which the one now forming cannot on 
any account be made liable to. 

The 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th Articles are conformable to the views 
of the Establishment and will therefore be attended to. 

With regard to the seventh Article, the concerned claim the pri- 
viledge to choose their own president without any control whatever 
and ultimately, as this business has began under the mutual auspices 
of both Governments, it is desirable that in any contested points, it 
may remain under their mutual auspices alone, for a decision without 
any interference whatever, and I therefore humbly beg leave to entreat 
His Majesty’s most gracious approbation of my present request, par- 
ticularly as I am convinced that the British inhabitants here give 
their most hearty concurrence. 

With a view in some measure to indemnify the Danish Church 
here for surplice fees or other emoluments they may be deprived of 
in consequence of the establishment now in agitation, it is proposed 
that the future fund of this establishment shall make an annual reason- 
able compensation as long as the establishment exists, and that until 
a Burial Ground be arranged for the British Community they be 
allowed the use of the Danish one as already now granted’. 


In Dec. 1814 the Govt. Department of Justice and Home 
Affairs addressed their observations on the matter to the 
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Ministry for Foreign Affairs. They wished the church to be 
supported by contributions from the English Church at home, 
as was done in the case of the Danish Church in London, so 
that the English Church be assured an income sufficient to 
maintain it, and properly remunerate those who served it. 
This they regarded as all the more desirable in view of the 
fate of the previous church, which was sold "without the con- 
gregation making provision for the Priest Jackson who finaily 
had to be assisted from the Royal Treasury”. The same docu- 
ment quotes the observations of a Bishop Miinter to the effect 
that the proposed church should be recognised as a Church”, 
similarly to the reformed German and French churches at 
Copenhagen, partly to distinguish them from the "chapels of 
the merely tolerated religions’, and partly to prevent a repe- 
tition of the selling of the church if the congregation and 
priest disagreed. In this connection, also, the Bishop’s opinion 
was that the whole English Colony and "not one family” 
should be made responsible for their Church Establishment, 
and further that the English Minister at Copenhagen should 
be the church’s Patron in the same way as in the case of the 
Danish Church in London. But this was not all; the Chaplain 
should not, he goes on, be subject to the authority of the con- 
gregation, but having duly produced his license from the 
Bishop of London he should then come under Danish autho- 
rity and receive any communication from it through the Bishop 
of Seeland. Control by the Danish ecclesiastical authorities 
was, of course, exactly what the Elsinore people did not wish. 

However, this somewhat autocratic advice was not 
followed; on the 28th July 1815 a Royal Decree was issued, 
setting forth that: — 
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PRADERIGUS SEATIUS 


Our especial favour! To Us Our Department of Justice & Home 
Affairs, has most humbly made known that several Englishmen 
dwelling in our Provincial Town of Elsinore in our land of Seeland 
have through the Minister here for Great Britain, requested to be 
allowed to hold Church services in accordance with the usage of the 
English Church, and to establish their own Chapel. 

Having given this application together with the views submitted 
to Us by Our Home Department our Most High consideration, it is 
Our most gracious Will to have granted and established that: 

The English settlers in Elsinore who profess the evangelic reformed 
doctrine, may as a separate congregation there, hold public worship 
in their mother tongue, according to the Liturgy of the English Church 
and in the building which they, at their own cost, may equip as their 
church. 

Zs 

Such Church, together with its staff, to enjoy equal exemption 
from taxation and dues as may now or hereafter be granted to the 
Danish Church in London, and the staff appointed thereto. 


3: 

The management of the Church Establishment is placed in the 
hands of a Board or Vestry, consisting of the men the congregation 
choose therefor, one of whom will be appointed chairman. To this 
Board all communications will be made regarding the Church 
Establishment, for which the Board in particular, and the congrega- 
tion in general, will be responsible. 


4. 

The English Congregation in Elsinore, in common with the 
reformed church in Copenhagen, will observe Sundays and Holy Days 
with public worship, together with the extraordinary Prayer and 
Thanksgiving Festivals which now, or in future may become decreed. 
At what hour of the day such public worship is held, the congregation 
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will themselves determine as they find most convenient. In the church 
prayers We, as Lord of the Realm, and the Members of the Royal 
Danish Family are first to be prayed for, and afterwards His Bri- 
tannic Majesty and the Royal House of Great Britain. 


Be 

The congregation are granted the right to themselves engage, and, 
if circumstances render it desirable, terminate the engagement of the 
Priest who, however, so long as he is entrusted with the office, shall, 
in general, act according to the rules and Regulations provided in the 
Danish Law for the country’s Clergy, and in particular strictly keep 
the necessary official books, in the form laid down for the whole 
Realm. Before the Priest enters upon this office, the congregation 
will make a contract with him, defining the terms and conditions 
upon which he is engaged, including what provision is made for him 
in case of the determination of his engagement, or for his survivors 
in case of his death. Such contract, will We, upon application be 
graciously pleased to ratify. 


6. 
When the congregation, in time to come, have acquired and fenced 
a convenient place outside the Town, for the purpose of a burial 
ground, it shall be, by prescriptive right, the Congregation’s separate 
* cemetery. Until such time, corpses may be committed to the ground 
in the Town’s General Cemetery, as hitherto. 


Such is Our Will, 
Commending Thee to God! 


Written at our Castle Frederiksberg the 28th July 1815 


(signed) 


To 
The Prefect and The Bishop of the Diocese of Seeland 
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Doubtless a Priest was appointed and the Church Building 
in Sostrede once more put in order as a place of worship, as 
a request was made in 1815 that the English Priest be 
exempted from Poor Tax. The application was not granted, 
it being pointed out that the Danish Priest in London had to 
pay his municipal rates. 

The writer has no further information until we come to 
1833, when the Rev. Nugent Wade was appointed Chaplain 
at Elsinore. 

The Elsinore congregation had evidently applied under the 
Consular Act 6 Geo. IV. Cap. 87. for financial support, which 
the Government would grant under certain conditions if the 
congregation also contributed; the grant of the appointment 
of Chaplain then became the Government's. In accordance 
therewith, Wade had been appointed by Lord Palmerston, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and licensed by the 
Bishop of London. The combined Government and _ local 
remuneration to the Chaplain was to be £250 per annum — 
£200 as salary and £50 for expenses of services. The conditions 
of Wade’s appointment were not those contemplated in 1815; 
according to the Royal Decree the priest was to be appointed 
and paid by the congregation; some difficulty, therefore, 
arose in obtaining the formal Royal approval of Wade's 
appointment. 

Peter Browne (Chap III) was then Chargé d’Affaires at 
the Legation in Copenhagen; he took the matter up with the 
Danish authorities and obtained the required approval. Three 
years later — in 1836 — Wade was married in Copenhagen 
by Ellis to Louisa, one of the Fenwick girls. 

One, Francis C. Macgregor, was Consul in Elsinore about 
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this period and took an active interest in church affairs; there 
are indications that the Church Establishment was not very 
well supported, and that it was he who tried to bolster things 
up, by obtaining a Government grant under the Consular 
Act. 

Macgregor called the people together each year to meet "at 
"the vestry room of the British Chapel”, but the better element 
was apparently too small, and things went steadily downhill 
until finally, in November 1839, at a meeting at the British 
Consulate the Congregation was dissolved and the Church 
given up. 

Two years afterwards it became a dancing den, and for 
many years led a gay and not altogether savoury existence — 
still under the name of the "English Church” — in fact the 
worst thing that could be said, at that time, of an Elsinore 
servant girl was that she was in the habit of frequenting the 
English Church”. Later the establishment was taken over by 
a "surgeon barber” by the name of Babelone who was more 
interested in music and dancing than in his legitimate pro- 
fession, and eventually the place became known as Babylon”. 
From English Episcopal Church to ’’Babylon’! 

Later the premises were acquired by the local Socialists as 
their meeting place and headquarters. 

Why a church should not have flourished is difficult to 
imagine; true the beginning of the 19th century was a time of 
depression and poverty, due to wars, but by 1830 or so, things 
had greatly improved, and by 1840 were highly prosperous, 
culminating some 15 years later. As prosperity increased, the 
interest in the church seemed to decrease. One gathers from 
the two Danish books, previously referred to, which deal with 
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the history of the period that when times were good, luxury 
and pleasure held undisputed sway, money was plentiful and 
lavishly spent; the usual story. 


Chaplains at Elsinore 


1793—1796 WILLIAM JACKSON. 
1833—1839 NUGENT WADE. M.A. 


As this book was in the press, some very interesting details of church affairs 
at Elsinore were very kindly communicated by Arkivar Mr. Harald Hatt, cand. 
mag. Unfortunately they came too late to incorporate into the foregoing chap- 
ter, and must await the second edition! It might, however, just be mentioned ; 
that the clergyman of 1781 was no doubt a John Graham; that the church- 
warden, and author of the ’Draught Memorial’ was almost certainly a William 
Avison, the Russia Company’s agent in Elsinore; and finally, that the church 
establishment went to pieces again between 1820 and 1830. 


CHAPTER III 


The Church at Copenhagen in the Dim and ‘Distant past. 


True the past” of the Copenhagen Church is probably not 
so very “distant”, for the reason given in Chapter I, but it is 
undeniably dim”. 

We know that there were Chaplains from 1728, and we 
know that with some gaps there have been Chaplains since, 
but it was when Mr. Ellis took over in 1834, that things began 
really to take shape and the ’English Church” in Copenhagen 
to become an organised body. 

One Peter Browne) was at that time an active member of 
the Church community and with a fellow churchman, Alfred 
Mansell, drew up in 1834 certain regulations to be signed by 
the members of the congregation and by which they bound 
themselves to subscribe for a period of two years. 

The document is worth quoting: — 


Regulations with respect to the British Church at Copenhagen, 
agreed to by Peter Browne and Alfred Mansell Esq. on the Part of 
the British Mission and the subscribers to its support. 


4) Mr. Browne was evidently Secretary of Legation — he was at any rate, 
Chargé d’Affaires in 1833 during Sir Henry Wynn's term of office as Minister. 
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No. 1. The subscriptions to date from the month of October 1834, 
and to continue till October 1836: Each subscriber bound to continue 
his subscription for these two years and no longer, but in case any 
subscriber should purpose to discontinue his subscription at that 
Period, or at any time subsequent to it, he will be expected to signify 
his Intention six months previously. 


No. 2. No subscriber will be answerable for more than this own 
contribution: if any extraordinary Expences should be either con- 
templated or incurred, Mr. Browne and Mr. Mansell will apply to 
the subscribers to assist in defraying them, but it will depend entirely 
on the option of those applied to whether they will contribute or not. 


No. 3. Two Boxes will stand on the Table at the Entrance of the 
Church, with suitable inscriptions, one for the poor, the other to 
receive from time to time such contributions from the subscribers, and 
occasional attendants at the Chapel as they may feel disposed to give, 
towards the payment of the Clerk and pew opener, and to defray the 
expences occasioned by the warming and cleaning of the Church. 


No. 4. The subscriptions to be received by Mr. Browne, and 
Mr. Mansell, at the end of each quarter. The account will then be 
audited, and all expences belonging to the Chapel, rent etc. being 
first paid, the balance will be handed on to Mr. Owen, who has 
kindly consented to be Banker to our Chaplain, and who will hold at 
the disposal of Mr. Ellis the sum which may be thus deposited to his 
Credit. 

No. 5. The Pews will be drawn for by lot, with the Exception of 
the one reserved for His Majestys Mission; Subscribers of equal sums 
will be classed together. The highest subscribers first, who will draw 
for the first Choice and so on subscribers of less sums, down to £1. 
Subscribers of £1 and under, will take sittings together in the same 
Pews; after the first lesson has been read, all Pews, or places in Pews, 
not then occupied, will be open to any strangers who may attend the 
Chapel. Immediately before the Commencement of the Communion 
service the Church Room will be locked. 


No. 6. These regulations will be signed by each Subscriber whereby 
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their approval of them will be signified, as also their engagement to 
make good their annual subscription. 

No. 7. Mr. Browne and Mr. Mansell, who are appointed the 
managers of all matters connected with the Chapel up to October 1835, 
will exert themselves to procure an Increase to the Income of the 
Chaplain by obtaining further subscriptions, they will likewise as far 
as they can do so, meet the wishes of the subscribers, and will pro- 
mote by every means within their reach, all that will tend to the 
Decency and solemnity of the Worship of God.” 


The first signature is that of Henry Watkins William 
Wynn, (see alsoCommunion Plate Chapter X). Joseph Owen, 
whose legacy the church still enjoys (Chapter X) is also a 
signatory. Nineteen stalwarts in all signed the undertaking, 
but some 30 names appear on the subscription list. 

Fortified by the above document, Mr. Browne proceeded 
to rent premises to be used as a Church, what facilities — if 

_any — existed for congregational worship prior to this, the 
writer is unable to say. A small hall was hired from Sigvardt 
Berg at No. 51 Store Kongensgade at a yearly rent of 400 
Rigsbanksdaler Solv (400 National Bank silver dollars), 
which at that time were worth about 2s 3d. This hall had been 
previously used by the Jews as their Synagogue, but vacated 
when they built a fine synagogue of their own. 

The hire agreement, with its stamp duty of 2 Rigsbanks- 
daler 64 skilling solv reads as follows: — 

"I the undersigned Sigvardt Berg, owner of premises No. 51 in 
Great King’s Street, let to the English congregation premises as church 


for the annual rent of 400 National Bank dollars in silver, payable 
half upon each of the legal removal days5). Furthermore we have 


5) The equivalent to the English quarter day. — In Denmark the hire periods 
were, and are, half yearly, removal day falls in April and October. 
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agreed that this contract is binding for 2 years for both parties viz: 
from Oct 1834 to Oct 1836, whereupon it expires for both parties, 
and if the tenant wishes to retain the said premises a new contract 
must be entered into with the owner. The tenant pays stamp duty. 
Upon vacating, the premises to be handed over in the same condition 
with whole window panes, as received. The owner retains the original 
contract and the tenant the copy. 

We the undersigned herewith enter into the above contract and 
promise to fulfil same in all its parts and points. In confirmation 
hereof we have duly signed same” 


Kjobenhavn, 1st October 1834. 


as tenant as owner 
Peter Browne. S. Berg. 


This contract was evidently renewed from time to time, 
for in 1844 the same premises were occupied and a new agree- 
ment was then entered into, this time, however, at the reduced 
annual rental of 300 Rigshanksdaler. 

Mr. Browne made himself a plan of the church room with 
the 19 pews, each bearing the names of the sitters, the Mini- 
ster’s name, Sir William Wynn, is not to be found, so no 
doubt the Legation had special seats not shown on the plan. 
A copy of the plan is reproduced below. 

When we sit in our beautiful and comfortable church we 
can compare conditions with a hundred years ago and spare a 
grateful thought to those who were glad to get even such a 
primitive place in which to worship their Maker, and who, as 
we shall see, so untiringly worked for many years to bring 
into existence a real church of their own; how splendidly they 
succeeded we know. 

The congregation remained tenants of Store Kongensgade 
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51 until 1857 — a period of 23 years, when it received notice 
to terminate the tenancy, the landlord wishing to make other 
arrangements. The writer endeavoured to discover traces of 
this building at No. 51, but without success until reference to 
the Stadskonduktors office at the Town Hall elicited the 
information that 51 was the property register number and not 
the street number. The latter is No. 55 and the premises have 
an entrance also from Dronning’s Tvergade 28. 

There was now no difficulty in identifying the place, the 
church room was the ground floor of a 2 storey building 
flanking an inner of two yards; unfortunately (only a year 
and a half ago) a modern concrete and glass printing works 
has been built across the yard cutting it into two, and cutting 
also half the church building away. The one half still standing 
is joined up to the factory and is used as a mess room for the 
workers. The writer was kindly allowed to go in and it was 
with mixed feelings one stood in the remains of the hall 
where one hundred years ago the English officials and com- 
munity worshipped, were baptised, confirmed and married. It 
must, even then, have been a poor place, buried away in a 
secondrate back courtyard. In the same yard was a school; 
where many still living Danes attended, including Heeberg, 
the well known orchestra conductor and — curiously enough 
— the very man whom the writer interviewed at the Stads- 
konduktors office. ; 

Subsequent to the English tenancy the hall was used by the 
Baptists, while in recent years it was a workshop. 

Synagogue, Episcopal Church, Baptist Chapel, workshop 
and goodness knows what besides, and now a mess room! 

The Church’s next home was the prayer room of the 
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Moravian Brothers’ premises at Stormgade 21 for which an 
annual rent of 150 Rigsdaler yearly was paid; the chapel was 
only available on Sunday mornings. Reference exists also to 
Stormgade 197; thanks are again due to Mr. Stadskonduktor 
Jorgensen for the information that these premises are iden- 
tical, the number 197 being the property register number and 
the number 21 the street number. The Moravian premises 
were on part of the site now occupied by the State Museum; 
the Moravian Brethren who hail from Herrnhut, Sachsen, 
are now almost extinct in Copenhagen; Mr. Jorgensen kindly 
supplied the address of the Danish headquarters which are at 
Christiansfeld in South Jutland, and Pastor Hoj of that town 
was good enough to put the writer into communication with 
Pastor Bettermann of Herrnhut, who is in charge of the 
Brotherhood’s archives. It was desired to ascertain the date 
when the Moravian premises were first occupied and Pastor 
Bettermann has very kindly taken the trouble to search out the 
information, the first service being held on Sunday October 
18, 1857. He writes: — 


”On the 22nd October 1857, Brother Matthiesen wrote to Brother 
Wullschlagel, member of the Brethren’s Council of Elders in Berthels- 
dorf near Herrnhut. "It will interest thee and thy colleagues to hear 
that the little congregation here of the English Episcopal Church 
began to hold their Sunday and Holy Day services in our prayer room 
last Sunday the 18th inst between 11 & 12. Pastor Ellis and the two 
churchwardens, of which the one, Mr. McCormick, born in the West 
Indies was brought up in our boys school at Christiansfeld, made the 
request, as they had had to leave the previously utilized premises on 
account of the landlord wishing to let them to another. They pay 150 
Danish Rigsdaler yearly, which will come into our Society's coffers. 
. We would not like to refuse their request as they do so much in 
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England for our Brotherhood and especially for the Missions’. 
Brother Lund on the 2nd Dec. 1885 wrote to Brother Bechler in 
Berthelsdorf in connection with a presentation of the unfavourable 
financial conditions, ”it will be felt still more when the English High 
Church no longer holds its services with us, when I came this was only 
a question of time, and since then the building of their own English 
Church is so far forward that, given normal conditions, next year 
will be the last time the income from this source, of Kr. 850 
(deducting all expenses, not less than Kr. 800 as the heating also 
lasted out for us) will be received”. 


The bit about the heating is delightful! isn’t it?. The rent 
had evidently gone up during the intervening years, 150 Rigs- 
daler would be about Kr. 300 per year, whereas good Brother 
Lund mentions Kr. 850. 

There exists an inventory dated Feb. 3, 1858 of the church 
effects, written in German by the Manager, Mr. Matthiesen 
and countersigned by the Chaplain Mr. Ellis, and Mr. McCor- 
mick, acting Treasurer, the following is the list: — 


The English Episcopal Congregation have in the Society of 
Brothers’ Chapel room: — 


Pulpit with steps and railing. 
Altar with two cushions and rug. 
Bronze chandelier. 

Two bronze candlesticks. 

Two glass candle collars. 

Two iron curtainrods used at the organ. 
Five stained benches with backs. 
One locked chest. 

Two tables. 

One small reading desk. 

One organ with green curtains. 
One heating apparatus. 


Some of the above effects were in use, and others stored 
elsewhere upon the Moravian Brethren’s premises. Such then 
was the sum total of the possessions of the church at that 
time, slowly collected, and carefully husbanded. Evidently the 
heating left something to be desired, and in 1859 the Com- 
munity put a special stove into the chapel to replace two 
round iron stoves. A declaration was obtained from the 
Manager to the Evangeliske Broderselskab as to the owner- 
ship of this stove, the organ and other articles, and the Com- 
munity’s right to remove same, upon making good all damage. 

It is interesting to glance through the earliest existing 
treasurer’s accounts; a tattered paper-covered exercise book 
bearing the dates 1835—1844 exists, started by our good 
friends Browne and Mansell who apparently relieved one 
another as bookkeepers. The total income at that time was as 
follows (about 1835): — 


Rigsdaler 
Government allowance £85......... 800 
SUBSCHBErS o2.cc. ches ctssessesecvearesss 850 
Ghurch Box: cieeevsacseuccoeectssacenes 5 
The Turley legacy £913:2...-....e00 860 
2515 


A Rigsdaler was worth about 2 shillings, but the rate of 
exchange varied; the subdivisions were: — 


16 skilling — 1 mark 
6 mark — 1 rigsdaler 


Note the resemblance to our florin of 2 shillings subdivided 
into groats and farthings, the numbers and values of the coins 
are exactly the same: — 


16 farthings — 1 groat 
6 groats — 1 florin 
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The Chaplain received nominally 2000 Rigsdaler per 
annum or £190—220, but actually the sum was that remaining 
after general church expenses were paid, and, therefore, varied 
somewhat and was mostly less. One Jones, the clerk, received 
the munificient sum of 12 Rigsdaler 3 Mark per quarter of 
which apparently his wife returned 2 Rigsdaler 3 Mark per 
quarter as subscription. A woman pew opener received 
3 Rigsdaler per quarter and a woman for cleaning, a similar 
sum. Fuel (wood) cost about 24 Rigsdaler per year. 

In the period 1835—1844 the finances ebbed and flowed; 
some years the income fell off appreciably and the Treasurer 
had often to tide over by temporarily making up the balance 
himself; however in 1844 the income was 2359 Rigsdaler and 
the Chaplain received about 1850 Rigsdaler. 

Our first Register of Births, Marriages and Deaths, or at 
any rate the earliest we now possess, dates from 1835 and is 
a little leather covered book 10” X 714”, and cost 4 Rigsdaler 
3 Mark; it has plain pages, which the Chaplain must himself 
rule up to form the various certificates. Records of Confirma- 
tions were kept on odd halfsheets of notepaper. The first 
baptism entry, dated 1836, records a child born to the Chap- 
lain, Mr. Ellis; three years passed before another baptism took 
place, while the following year (1840) four baptisms took 
place, two of which were little Ellises, born in 1837 & 1838. 
Mr. Ellis had a large family, baptisms taking place in 1841, 
43, 44, 45, 47 & 50. Alas! that we must also record the passing 
of two of these little ones, at the tender ages of 1 & 4 years 
respectively. Another interesting series of entries is that of the 
Peckham families; a descendant, Mr. John B. Peckham, born in 
1857, is with us yet and is further referred to in Chapter IX. 
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The majority of the earlier burials refer to men and boys 
from ships, and one cannot help but be struck by the youth 
of nearly all of these; there was John Davis of the Penelope 
age 19; W. Smith of the Isabella age 19, William Hardy of 
the Victoria age 13 only; Thomas Franks of the Hope only 
16 years of age. Thomas Ledy of the Marathon age 20; Joseph 
Tully of the Dorothy another 16 year old boy and William 
Thomas Adams of the Do/phin who was 17: only two seamen 
buried during the period 1836—1850 were of mature age. 
What are we to assume from this?, that the hardships of life 
on the small sailing ships plying in the Scandinavian trade 
were too much for these poor boys?, anyhow, here they lie 
and no doubt many more before and after them, like many a 
hundred thousand other wanderlusting, trading, fighting or 
otherwise adventuring Britishers, scattered in forgotten graves 
the world over. 

In 1850 this little book gave way to a larger printed Regi- 
ster of the then official type, but has in its turn been succeeded 
by our present Registers. 

In Mr. Moore’s excellent records he made a point of 
entering the cause of death; we read, for instance, that quite 
a number of the sailors buried, met death by drowning in the 
harbour, but one died in a cafe, another ’’fell down the hold”’ 
and a third "died suddenly on board’. In May 1884 John 
Robinson, master and owner of the barque Memphis of 
Whitby, lay dying of dropsy in Frederiks Hospital, his ship, 
under the command of the mate, was lost off the coast of 
Bornholm; poor old Robinson died and the congregation 
collected Kr. 400 for his widow, to tide her over. The Hon. 
H. C. Vivian was Minister at that time, and the register tells 
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us of the burial of a Dagmar Vivian 1 day old; Mr. Moore 
himself lost a son, Basil Stephen, only six weeks old. 

With the exception of the first register and a few odd 
papers, there are no records for the forty years 1844—1883 
and no Church expenses books from 1844—1888; almost the 
only light in this darkness is good old Professor Stephens’ 
minute book, from 1853—1887, of the affairs of the Church 
Building Committee, and that is indeed a treasure, we shall 
have occasion to dip deeply into it in the next two chapters. 
It is difficult to understand now the missing papers and 
accounts could have been lost; can it be that well intentioned 
church officials or Chaplains have sorted out and thrown 
away "all these useless old papers’. 

In 1884 Coadjutor-Bishop Titcomb suggested the keeping 
of a book of Records of all matters of interest concerning the 
English Church at Copenhagen. The first volume was 
numbered II and contains records from the beginning of 
Moore’s term of service in January 1883. It was then intended 
to collect whatever facts were possible concerning the previous 
history of the British Chaplaincy and the beginning and 
development of the movement for building a church in Copen- 
hagen, to form volume I; but this was never done. These 
records contain many interesting entries and were well kept 
by Mr. Moore and his successor Mr. Kennedy; for some years 
subsequently they, unfortunately, received less attention. 

The Merchant Marine have always been a supporter of the 
Church in Copenhagen, but more so in the past than the pre- 
sent; at one time there was a lively coming and going of 
British sailing ships at the port of Copenhagen, or Cheaping 
Haven as it was also called, and a Resolution of British Ship- 
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masters” made in 1863 is to be found. This interesting docu- 
ment is signed by no less than 80 masters of vessels and con- 
jures up visions of the ’’good old days’, now gone for ever, 
when the white wings of the British windjammers were to be 
seen on every sea; when over a third of the ships passing 
through the Sound flew the Union Jack; the days of the hardy 
"British Tar’, of “hard tack” and salt junk”. The wording 
of the resolution smacks of the simple straightforwardness of 
the man who goes down to the sea in ships, and is quoted 
below. As a matter of historical interest the names of the 
80 masters who subscribed to the resolution, together with 
their ships and home ports, are also given: — 


Resolution 


Passed by the British Shipmasters touching at or 


trading to Copenhagen 


Seeing that the British Chapel at Copenhagen is available for 
ourselves and our crews, and that such advantage should be duly 
prized by those of our calling when visiting a foreign port. 

Seeing that the services of the British Chaplain are available for 
ourselves and our crews, for spiritual comfort and consolation when- 
ever sickness or accident should unfortunately cause any of us to 
become inmates of the hospital in this city. We feel it but an act of 
justice that we, the undersigned, for such benefits should contribute 
to the support of the British Chapel at Copenhagen, and do hereby 
authorize our Agent or Broker to enter on his account of ships 
expenses a distinct and separate item — ’’for annual contribution for 
the support of the British Chapel at Copenhagen” and such contribu- 
tion to be two Rigsdaler Danish currency for each ship. Copenhagen 
in 1863. 
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Master. 
Henty Dew: sscscscsccciesce ess 
Danreli Agnew sacccnsoceseness 
William Robinson............. 
John. Saunders: 3 ..:.c000:50000- 
Robert Dawson .............-- 
James Sanester ..2.c.0.cccees 
Thomas Wallace ........-.+..- 
Michael Marten ............... 
John: Redford .-.....0.ccenn ones 
Robert (Graham) <2<i.::.<0<00 
Gharles: Lewisiss.ccsusesesaxs 
Jono) FUE sess ecsecesesesece ss 
William Watson .... 
John Archbutt. ..4<s.cc2ser0s0%. 
Andrew Kell c..csscccenssccose 
James! Stéphens) ..5.:-:.sswvoseecs 
George Nicholson ............ 
George Armstrong............ 
Job) Potts 2s: c2e2enszcrsa cane 
William Chapple ............. 
Braficis ‘Hd Sat. ....ccceeacwcasss 
JObn IZ6teyescesseskeqgvecsceacste 
Robert Sopwith 
Charles Smith 


Joba) Mantin’ cccsssdssacscocnces 
Charles: Howatd'. <5. .0ccsccoe: 
Thomas Cunningham......... 
Robert Johnston............... 
Johh: (Ganson. casi sas ceqneeia 
Ral phy BiUniecceyauaweste nas 
George BIOWN, cescsaenscvsees 
Johat' Claxton: vies vevenesncens 
Joho’ Johnson..ccsse-esen aeese 
George Stanton ......0c.c0c00 
David Gare .. cericacesmctcees 
Dityidi INOthiS)<os.-cnener ences 
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Ship. Port 
"Brazillian Packet’’............ Whitby 
POT ORIY 45, <tr bestissinegesanensooet Belfast 
** John, 8 Jane? 2......ceedassap Blyth 
Si So "Delta® . csc ecnesecesens Waterford 
Brigv” Mead!” wscc..ctosctte sss Blyth 
SB LOWUSy cencendosiceteemaet Kirkcaldy 
“SusanieceAnn: ees saesesscse' Arbroath 
Brig? Jéminay saaec.ssasesnssss Newcastle 
Maid of the Mill” .......... Blyth 
* Monarch?” sevessanavaaceananees Shields 
Zealand’ «.tcsceaiwastaaseae ses Hull 
Brig “Hebe” Wisbech 
PyUtland™” gecscss ess ~- 
Brig ’’Dove” Amble 
"Tord Rolis’* ccskqecenevimenens Perth 
"GUBGIAGAY  sosicceiweseniae hie Blyth 
"James Eleanor’ ...........-+ Blyth 
Bais, SHOPEY oiculemscnaanccnen — 

UN ESPOL” “ie vscncscctsseeestesees Shields 
Brig “Alice” scscevveeenwses' Shields 
"*ScOUla= seco sacnesemmenaeeseres Montrose 
Recolvets® .<scususescscue sss — 
IEWSONY  cacclusteaaiieiewasecices — 
WDONNAY ceecuanecsconsceeteeeees —_— 
King: Johny c.jescscacesscse< Lynn 
"Wi Ss (Gos eccecsesnsscaeare Kirkcaldy 
"Robert Stephenson” ......... Shields 
Barque “Chase? sacvseciace sees North Shields 
"Prince Consort” .........0.+ Aberdeen 
Good Hope” sscevesenasesiees Aberdeen 
MAVITA! iecesnsncevssvasscisceen's Shields 
UWeardale” «...ccasecsessaneaass Shields 
"Eliza & Jane” ... Blyth 
"Ann & John” Newcastle 
SPOLOAL cc cctradeanikesasemec ccd Blyth 
Britannia” isteeccarannesom Arbroath 
“Royal ‘Chanter’ Gas ossscesccene Portmadoc 
MOMEeSsa” co cceeddec ssp astteeeses Shields 
"*Stella’? Siascssenessesteoverse ees London 


Master. 
Michall Marsh ...........-0606+ 
George Seadley .............++ 
William Bedlington ......... 
John RtCHet agrees snemesisenst 


Allee Watson! scninecccnnsaneoss . 


William Carnaby ...........-. 
David Copland ....c:asc.0e«: 
Ay Danan) sesssces si 2ccase.0e 
Edward Adler.....:........00+ 
TMG Ss BUGLE yy svieqeeteclen seins 
Edward Hunter ............... 
Robert Williams............... 
George Golder ..............-. 
Jobnj Edwards. sesc-cersess=s- 
Thomas Atkinson ............ 
Joseph) Roberts sois-nsccoyse0-- 
Vanes: Turner iiencanssscnce-<s 
William: ‘Steelic cava sconces 
Frederick Payne.... 
William Bedford ............. 
R. B. Stannard .... 
Joho Jonest: srsesewernuses daees 


Constantine Crawford ...... 
George Gibb! wincieecccssceecss 
Daniel Bedlington............. 
amis Tuna: eves accteeses tes 

== (GHER a csicsenceccscsecs 
P. Hedley 
W. Brown Baines ............ 
William Henderson ......... 
| DPE BY Geleloytt ev ee eae AA RAS MERC 
William Wood si.2.cce00..0s. 
FJORD ROREES  cssicscisnsvienian ane 
Thomas: Wloyd. ....sstaseceoxwers 
Robert Harrison.............+. 
Wames, Munters: ic.cccenssasie 


— Morrison.... 
William McLain ... tds 
Charles Robertson ............ 


Ship. 
Brierly: ditll se sscescvences one 
PAIMALAN UN Fc co)s ans eaisaicisawealais 
Brig "Rebecca” .... 
Brig "Xerifa” 
Brg “iNotval!® <tcnc.ccswasese 
MAIONZO” ss.s0cksvwetwowsenier 


Brig “Harrisons” cmcccssseare 
Brig "Castle Eden” ........... 
MEI DH DULY a eenaeas eoneesacecs 
Brig ’’Dorien” .... 
”Melby” .... 
Baltic” 
M@AAMUSS, cxeseassnapcnscsieccses 


*Laurel” 
MB tel? saissiccscesicscicisiisaies 
GEOrge” cHicesscetiiessenteeess 
Pela vides we csetosees teesines 
”Earl of Cumberland” ....... 
planet eee 2 eecea-kenemeseenn 
"Ann Patterson” sccs.sacceces. 
Brig ”Royal Thistle’’......... 
Brig: “Matta? asscvscsnadeteecst 
Bro Bella .cacceciweneseres 
So Se diceeiee ees fs 
Brig ” 


Brig ‘Sherwood Ranger” ... 
Brig’ Gloriada? ccs onsen 
"Sic Will-Wallace™ ...<.:.:. 
Brig’ “Irene” scsaonscccssessnv 
Schooner Glamorgan” ...... 
IBEISe ane sacnttinctnexctcisnamaten 
*MPLOVIGENCE,” soicesiasenawsesenne 
“Catherine & Hannah” ...... 
Brig’! Cargey i...c2cesascenunes 
S. S. Neptune” 


Port. 
Shields 
Scarborough 
Whitby 


Scarborough 
Dundee 
Dundee 
Aberdeen 

S. Shields 
Shields 

Blyth 

Shields 

Blyth 
Weymouth 
Shields 
Whitby 
Sunderland 
Sunderland 
Blyth 
Pullheli 
South Shields 
South Shields 
Blyth 

Blyth 
London 
Blyth 

North Shields 
South Shields 
Shields 

Blyth 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Thirty Years Struggle. 

Although the building of the church was not commenced 
before 1885, the congregation in general, and certain staunch 
churchmen in particular, had been dreaming and planning and 
striving for many years previously. One man particularly 
stands out boldly from the background of general effort, to 
wit, Professor George Stephens, not that he was alone in the 
fight, but he was undoubtedly one of the first to gird up his 
loins, and he took a leading part throughout. You will find 
some personal particulars of this father of the church, sturdy 
fighter and learned savant in Chapter XIII. 

A Building Committee was formed as early as 1853, over 
eighty years ago. Frederik the Seventh sat on the throne of 
Denmark, and Slesvig-Holsten and Lauenborg had not yet 
been torn away by the Prussians. Three Kings were to follow 
Frederik the Seventh and thirtyfour years to roll away before 
St. Alban’s Church raised its graceful spire heavenwards. 

The first appeal of the Committee for funds dated February 
1, 1853 is reproduced in reduced fac simile: — 
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NEW ENGLISH CHURCH IN COPENHAGEN. 


The Resident English Congregation in Copeobageo labors under the insbility, from its limited umber, to provide a House 
fit for the Worship of Almighty God according to our beautiful Ritual. ts position is, however, highly importaot from tbe mulliiude 
of our couatrymen, travelers aod seamen, visiting this capital, from the iocreasiog (rade between England and Deomark, sod from 
the English Enterprise now occupied in various public works, whereby maoy men of science and mecbanica are brought joto these 
parts; so that tbe migratory as well as the stationary Eaglish population must every year be much augmeoted. Its position is im- 
portant, also, as beiug an vvlpost of the Anglican Church which it would seem the duty of all its faithful members to provide for 
with becoming decency. that it may in a filiog manner occupy a place among, and be appreciated and examined by, the Churches 
which surround it, Apart, therefore. from the merely secular consideration of our present place of worsbip being totally uaworthy 
of the English name aod nation, a deep sense prevails among us (that the time has now come for our making a siroog effort to 
provide a Uuly Place for Divine Worship bere The room in which we oow assemble was, before we rented it, used as a syoa~ 
gogue The Jews, actuated by a feeling analogous to that which prompis ourselves to the preseat siep, bave erected at a considerable 
expense a synagogue of their own, @ building which is considered ove of tbe ornaments of this city. { may also be worthy of 
remark, that every Congregation io Copenbagen has a cburcb of its own, the English alone excepted; and tbat the Russian Greek 
Church, tho without what may be called a congregation, is now raising a temple in bonor of God. 

A place of worsbip suited to our wants and tbe demands alluded to may, it is considered, be erected, (he site incladed, for 
from Lsir. 3000 to Lstr. 4000. 

\WVith Christian bope and cuofi lence, then, we appeal to our countrymen aod others at bime aod abroad, for belp io this our 
enterprise, a8 both the number aad wealth of tbe Resident Congregatioa are too limited for carrying out our plan by aoy meaos 
which can be gathered amoog ourselves. 

Auy sum, however small, immediate or anual, or for a term of years, will be most thankfully received. Such sums may 
be sent tu avy of the uodersigoed, to Herr Iversen, Bookseller, Copenbagea, No. 9 Kjevmagergade, opposite the Post Office, or to 
the Editurs of ,The Moroing Chronicle or The Guardian, who will kiadly ackaowledge any contributions forwarded to them. 


R. S. ELLIS, M. A.. JOUN Me. CORMICH, GEORGE FENWICK, 
Chaplain of Legation (Treasurer). Merchaot. Merchao!. 
No. 235 Narregade. 45 Raadhusstrede. Elsinore. 


THORL. GUDM. REPP, GEORGE STEPHENS, 
Translator Royal. Prof. of Old-Eoglisb and Eng. Lit. io the Univ. of Copenbagea 
Knt Tory 201 2 44, B, Vesterbro. 


The Committee for building aa English Church in Copenbageo 


Copenhagen February 1, 1853. 


The appeal was also inserted in the English newspapers, in 
reference to which, the Professor laconically remarks "No 
sums have been received in answer to the advertisement in the 
English papers”. The very first subscription entered in the 
Professor's account book is 4 Rigsdaler from "Three children” 
dated February 1st 1853. He also contributed regularly him- 
self. Mr. Repp died shortly afterwards, Mr. Fenwick could 
seldom attend, so in 1858 a Mr. George Owen and a 
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Mr. Ludvig J. Gron were added to the Committee; Prof. 
Stephens was formally appointed secretary. In December of 
the same year a petition to the Danish Government was drawn 
up by Mr. Owen, it read as follows: — 


"Wishing to erect in this city an English Episcopal Church, the 
members of the congregation being, however, small and far from 
wealthy, compared with numerous other even smaller towns on the 
continent, we take the profound liberty to address ourselves to the 
Royal Danish Government, soliciting, that the same favor which has 
been granted by the King of Prussia and the King of Sweden to 
British congregations in those countries, by giving to them free buil- 
ding ground, may be conferred upon us. As it is only an insignificant 
piece of ground the British congregation here requires, we further 
take the freedom to mention, that a small part of the Marble Place 
either facing Bredgade or Kongensgade would be quite sufficient, or 
on the GI. Holm, or any other central spot”. 


Copenhagen 14th Dec. 1858”. 


The petition was sent by the Professor to the British Mini- 
ster with the following covering letter in the Professor’s 
vigorous style: — 


To 
His Excellency The ‘British Minister. 

"The undersigned, as secretary of the Committee for building a 
new English Episcopal Church in this City, begs at the request, and 
on behalf of the Committee, to forward to your Excellency a petition 
to the Royal Danish Government for the gift of a piece of building 
ground for this purpose. Your Excellency is the proper channel for its 
transmission to the Royal Danish Government. 
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But should your Excellency, in addition to its formal official pre- 
sentation, be pleased to add an oral or written recommendation, it 
will greatly encourage and assist the Committee (The Rev. R. S. Ellis 
M. A., L. J. Gron Esq., George Owen Esq., John McCormick Esq., 
and myself) in their arduous labors. Our late and present make-shifts 
(for they cannot be called churches) have long been, and are, a 
standing scandal to our Faith, our Country, and to the Embassy to 
which the’ Chaplaincy is attached. Both in print and out of it, the 
finger of scorn has long been pointed at us. We are now endeavouring 
to wipe away this blot, to remedy a state of things highly melancholy 
and highly inconvenient”. 


”T have the honor to remain, 
very Respectfully,” 


George Stephens. 


The Minister obviously was not keen — the Foreign Office 
frowned on a building movement — which led to some caustic 
remarks from the Professor, who then sent the petition direct. 
The reply of the Danish authorities was to the effect that no 
site at either of the places could be granted. 

In 1859 it was decided to call a public meeting of the con- 
gregation in order that the Committee might be more formally 
appointed, and a fresh appeal for funds issued. This meeting 
took place on November 16, 1859 and the Committee's 
constitution duly confirmed. Mr. Owen having resigned, 
Mr. Rainals the vice-Consul was elected a member, and in 
March 1860 the new appeal was issued. Only £1500 was asked 
for, so it must have been a very modest church that was 
contemplated, and somewhat less ambitious than the £13000 
church eventually built 25 years later. The appeal states that, 
“there is reason to hope that His Majesty’s Government would 
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grant the usual equivalent of any amount raised by private 
contributions”; a grant under the Consular Act of George IV 
was perhaps contemplated, but the church never came under 
this arrangement. By the end of 1860, £40—£50 had been 
collected by Mr. Gron in England and Denmark and some 
promises obtained — a Mr. Westonholtz in London also 
promised to interest some "benevolent friends’. 

Nearly four years pass without anything being recorded; 
in Oct. 1864 Mr. Gron suggested an appeal to H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales. Mr. Ellis and Professor Stephens put their 
heads together and the following interesting letter was 
forwarded: — 


To 
His ‘Royal Highness, Albert Edward, 
‘Prince of Wales. 
”May it please Your Royal Highness! 


The undersigned, the Committee for building an English Episcopal 
Church in this city, beg leave to lay before your Royal Highness the 
following Statement and Petition. 

The English name and nation have long been under a cloud in 
this capital, with regard to the want of a place for Divine Worship 
worthy of the British people, and suitable for the decency and order 
required by the beautiful Ritual of the English Church. Every other 
Congregation here has its own church; the Roman Catholics have 
their Chapel; the Russian Greek Church has lately erected a temple 
in honor of God; the Jews have their Synagogue, even the Methodists, 
with money supplied from America, are now raising a large building 
for their services. 

The possession of a church of our own in a central spot, not too 
far from the haven, would lead to a larger assembling of ourselves 
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together, would afford more suitable accommodation and inducements 
to our numerous fellow-countrymen, travellers and seamen, visiting 
this country, and to the artisans and laborers employed at various 
times on public works undertaken by English Contractors, would 
enable us to have a second service on Sunday or occasional services 
on other days, and would give a more religious and Anglican character 
to our Anglican worship. It would of course increase the respect felt 
for British subjects by the people among whom we sojourn. 

At present we pay a tolerably high rent for an ugly, bald, and 
highly inconvenient building belonging to the Moravian Brethren; 
such as it is, it is only under our control for a couple of hours every 
Sunday morning, and we may be turned out of it at any moment. 

For more than twelve years have the English Congregation been 
endeavouring to remedy this state of things. The present Committee, 
appointed at a Vestry held Nov. 16th 1859 has left no stone unturned 
for the same purpose. But our success has been very small. Political 
events have continually been in the way. Our first want, the gift of a 
piece of ground, the Danish Government has not yet been able to 
propose to the Legislature. Our next, money, has always been 
dependent on the first. People have insisted on saying: — ’’first get 
your ground, and then we will subscribe’. But suitable building 
ground is very costly. 

We have therefore the whole time been in want of a start, not 
having collected at present more than about £400 including monies 
promised, but not yet paid in to our treasurer. 

Now we have thought it possible that Your Royal Highness might 
not be unwilling to assist us in this our difficulty, either by Your 
Royal Highness using your personal influence with the Danish 
Government to obtain us the free grant of a Building-plot, or, should 
this be impracticable, by graciously forwarding us a pecuniary gift 
with which we might influentially head our Appeal to the general 
public, and thus without doubt gain the desirable object which we 
have so long sought to realize. 

The estimate for our Church is £5000, but if Building ground be 
given this would reduce the amount to about £3000. If we can raise 
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a fair sum, the British Government will, as usual, double the sum 
subscribed. 


Pardon our laying this case before the notice of Your Royal 
Highness’, 


” And believe us, 
With great respect, 
Your Royal Highness’s 
Dutiful Servants.” 


Rev. R. S. Ellis, M. A. George Fenwick 
absent 
].L Gron. ]. Mc’ Cormick. 
Harry Rainals George Stephens 
H. Mjs. Consul absent Sec. 


The following reply was received: — 


Fredensborg Slot. 
Oct. 21, 1864. 


"Lt. General Knollys has received the commands of the Prince of 
Wales to acknowledge the receipt of the memorial signed by the Rev. 
R. Ellis and other gentlemen attending the service of the Church of 
England at Copenhagen. 

His Royal Highness regrets that he can only return in reply to 
their petition for assistance towards erecting a new Church in substi- 
tution for the Chapel in which Divine service is now performed, the 
same answer that he has returned to and acted on in similar applica- 
tions from various towns on the Continent — viz. that when a 
sufficient sum shall have been raised to authorize the expectation that 
the building of the Church shall be completed he will be ready to 
become a contributor to the Building Fund of the undertaking.” 


”The Reverend E. Ellis. Chaplain.” 
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The next entry in Professor Stephens minute book is dated 
February 1866, when the important step was taken of 
authorizing Mr. Gren to purchase from the Danish Govern- 
ment a piece of land behind his house on Gammelholm, and 
to commence an active public and private canvass for the 
building of the church. The negotiations, however, did not 
lead to a purchase being made, and the Committee, by this 
time supplemented by a Mr. S. Edwards, Resident Engineer 
to the Dano—English Gas Company and a Mr. Alfred Earle, 
were in 1869 again seeking a suitable site, and decided to 
petition the King of Denmark. 

Meanwhile, in 1868, the Professor received the following 
encouragement from a member of the congregation, none 
other than the former Consul at Elsinore mentioned in 
Chapter II, who thirty years earlier tried to hold the con- 
gregation there together. 


"Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 5th inst. I beg to enclose a cheque 
for Rds. 1000 on Messrs Smidt & LeMassie, being the amount of my 
subscription to the Fund for building an English church at Copen- 
hagen, with the request that you will lodge the same in the hands of 
the Treasurer for investment in good public securities until the time 
the money is wanted. My most cordial wishes for the speedy realiza- 
tion of so desirable an object are going along with it. 

I intend leaving Denmark in the course of next Spring, but wishing 
to prevent the Rev. Mr. Ellis, for whom I entertain a great personal 
regard, to become a sufferer by the consequent cessation of my contri- 
bution towards the Chaplaincy fund, I have judged it expedient to 
couple my above gift with the clause, that as long as the Revd. gentle- 
man is Chaplain and until the time the money is actually required for 
building purposes, the interest on the amount be paid over to the 
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Chaplaincy funds as an annual allowance. I make no doubt but that 
the Committee will approve of an arrangement which, without 
interfering in any way with their ulterior building plans, is calculated 
to obviate any defalcation in Mr. Ellis’ personal income. 


I remain with the greatest regard, 
Dear Sir, 
Your very obedient and faithful servant’. 


Francis C. Macgregor. 


The petition to the King was duly drawn up and leave of 
Audience requested, but unfortunately no record exists as to 
what transpired. The next we know is that in 1871 Mr. Gron 
reported that "no site for a church could, or would, be given 
by the Danish Government’ he, therefore, proposed to pur- 
chase about 2000 square ells of ground at Gronningen neat 
the Customs House, and offer 4000 Rigsdaler for the same. 
After some 21 months’ negotiation the Committee were 
convinced that "nothing could be done just yet”. Mr. McCor- 
mick retired at this time, owing to ill health, and the Consul 
Mr. A. de C. Crowe was elected in his stead; at the same time 
Mr. Groen was urged to become Chairman, which he did. 

Nothing further was recorded until 1876, but the Com- 
mittee was by no means idle. A renewed application in 1874 
resulted again in a refusal from the Ministry of War, through 
the Corps of Engineers, to part with a piece of Frederikshavns 
Citadel Esplanade ground, but there are, nevertheless, signs 
that the continual dripping of the water of effort was wearing 
away the stone of difficulty. In 1876 the Chairman reported 
on the various steps he had taken regarding sites at Gron- 
ningen and elsewhere, and the remarks and communications 
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of the King, and successive Ministers for War, Messrs Ravn, 
Steinman and Dreyer. Professor Fenger, a Danish architect 
was also asked to be present, to explain the various legal and 
official steps through which the matter of building a church 
would have to pass; he sketched a petition to the Municipal 
Authorities praying for the free grant, or sale at a low price, 
of about 900 square ells of land at the end of the "new 
Boulevard near the harbour’. What the Committee had in 
their mind was a site in the centre of the roadway, in other 
words at the foot of where the Gefion fountain now stands; 
the site of the latter at that time was moat. 

Apparently no success attended this petition, and some 
three years later, in 1879 Mr. Gron renewed the attack on the 
Minister of War with a long and excellently worded petition. 
In the same year Mr. Crowe had a chat with Sir Dighton 
Probyn, no doubt with a view to an appeal to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, Sir Dighton evidently said "trot it along 
old man” or words to that effect; Mr. Crowe passed the 
word to Mr. Ellis, who thereupon on September 9, 1879 
sat him down and wrote the following address, which was to 
be the turning point in the struggles of the Committee: — 


”To Her Royal Highness The Princess of Wales”. 


"May it please your Royal Highness. 


The undersigned members of the English Church humbly approach 
your R. H. in the name of the British Congregation in this City, with 
a prayer which they hope will be graciously accepted. 

Since the Chaplaincy was removed hither, we have never been able 
to obtain a decent place of worship. Of late years our only available 
refuge has been the Moravian Meeting-house in Stormgade. But this 
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mean room, tho’ costing a heavy rent is miserably inconvenient and 
unsuitable and is so far from the Harbor that it can rarely be visited 
by British sailors. 

We have therefore always been anxious to get a building of our 
own, suitable to our beautiful services, and so near the Port and 
Custom House that it might easily be attended by seafaring men. 

Unhappily our many efforts in this direction have been in vain. All 
the open ground in the neighbourhood of the Harbor belongs to the 
Fortifications and the difficulties have been insurmountable. 

It is now said that a plan is in contemplation for reclaiming a 
portion of ground from the Harbor (between the Custom House and 
the present Quarantine House) which is to be filled in, so as to join 
the Long Line; the stripe nearest the Sound to be employed for 
Custom House purposes; whilst the reclaimed space between that 
stripe and the present Long Line is to be laid out as a garden or 
plantation. 

In this case, the ardent wish nourished for so many years by the 
British Congregation could be at once carried out, if His Majesty the 
King should be pleased to allow a small but ornamental Church to be 
erected on a section of the land intended for planting. 

A petition to this effect has for some months been in the hands 
of His Excellency the War Minister, and if His Majesty would 
condescend to support this request, there is good hope that the ground 
could be obtained. 

We, therefore, humbly implore Your Royal Highness to use your 
great influence in favor of a small plot being granted us, for a 
British church. 

Denmark’s Daughter is England’s future Queen. But England’s 
Venerable and Apostolical Church is here homeless and helpless. 
Elsewhere on the Continent our Holy Religion has not been unfriended 
by the local authorities, like as the Continental Reformed Churches 
have been variously favored in Great Britian. 

In our days Atheism on the one hand and Romanism on the other, 
leave no stone unturned to further what must end in wild anarchy or 
degrading superstition, both equally dangerous to the Family and the 
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State. Christian Princes may well use their influence in favor of pure 
Religion and Social Order. 

Should your R. H. graciously assist us, English subjects may at last 
get their own Holy House in Denmark's capital and our Temple — 
built, as intended, of English stones on Danish soil — would add 
yet another to the many symbols of friendly feeling between the two 
nations’. 


"With profound respect, 
We beg to subscribe ourselves, 
Your R. Highness’ obedient humble servants. 


Rt. Stevenson Ellis M. A. Chaplain. 
Professor Dr. George Stephens, Churchwarden. 


A. de C. Crowe, Trustee and Treasurer. 


Copenhagen, September 9th 1879. 
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CHAPTER VY 


The Thirty Years Struggle. 


(cont.) 


The reply, written on the Royal notepaper with mourning 
edge, and dated from Bernstorff Castle, must have been hailed 
with the utmost gladness; it was the first real encouragement 
the Committee had received. Here it is: 


Bernstorff Slot. 
Copenhagen, October 14, 1879. 


"Gentlemen. 


I have the commands of the Princess of Wales to reply to your 
letter of the 9th ult, to Her R. Hs’ address, which at present has only 
been verbally acknowledged by me. 

Your request, in the event of the plan which you say is now in 
contemplation, viz, to reclaim some ground between the Custom House 
and present Quarantine House at Copenhagen, being carried out, that 
the British congregation at Copenhagen should be allowed to build a 
small church on a portion of the reclaimed land. 

The Princess of Wales desires me to say in reply that from 
enquiries Her RI. Highness has made, it would appear there is no 
immediate prospect of this work being executed, in fact that it is 
doubtful when, or if ever, the land will be reclaimed. 

Under these circumstances I am to convey to you the opinion of 
the Princess of Wales, and also of the Prince of Wales, to whom 
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Her RI. Hs. has shown your letter, that it would be advisable for you 
to endeavor to select some other suitable site in Copenhagen on which 
to build the English Church. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales quite agree with all you write 
about the non-existence at present, and the desirability of a proper 
place of worship for the English Community at Copenhagen, and 
their Royal Highnesses desire me to say they would be glad to assist 
in rectifying this great want. Their Royal Highnesses have- mentioned 
your wishes to the King, and His Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to express a hope that you may be able to secure a plot suitable for 
the good purpose you have in view. His Majesty says however, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales are of the same opinion, that the Danish 
Parliament could not, with justice to others, grant the land free of 
cost. The King, I am sure, would be glad, if it rested with His Maje- 
sty, to let you have on favorable terms, any land you might select, 
that could be spared for the object you have in view, but similar 
applications to that made by you having on previous occasions been 
presented by members of other persuasions, the request, if granted 
to you, could not be denied them. 

In conclusion I am commanded by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to inform you, that if the scheme contemplated of erecting an 
English Church at Copenhagen is carried out, their Royal Highnesses 
will gladly contribute to the Building Fund. When therefore your 
arrangements are completed, and you consider yourselves justified in 
commencing to build the Church, I shall feel obliged by your sending 
me a Prospectus showing what is proposed to be done, together with 
a list of the subscriptions collected and promised, that I may lay the 
same before their Royal Highnesses.” 


”T have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 


Your most obednt. Servant” 


D. NM. Probyn Le Col. 
Comptroller & Treasurer of the household of 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
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Matters moved slowly and no further apparent progress 
had been made up to 1883; that work was in reality steadily 
being done, however, is witnessed by the following letter to 
the Committee from the Minister, Mr. Vivian, who obviously 
was in full sympathy with the church and its aims, but in the 
face of an unsympathetic Foreign Office had, like his pre- 
decessors, hitherto refrained from associating the Legation 
with the church movement. 


British Legation. 
December 30, 1882. 


” Gentlemen. 


I took the opportunity of my recent visit to England to sound the 
Authorities of the Foreign Office upon your application for a Govern- 
ment grant in aid of the funds for building a church at Copenhagen, 
and as you left to my discretion the manner in which your memorial 
should be presented, I preferred in the first place to consult the 
Authorities unofficially in order to avoid the risk of receiving a 
formal refusal which could not be retracted. 

Your Memorial was duly considered at the Foreign Office and the 
answer I received, unofficially, was to the effect that, even if the 
Treasury could be satisfied that the Act of Parliament would warrant 
a grant from public funds for the purpose of building a church, the 
case is not one in which Her Majesty's Government would be inclined 
to exercise the power. 

It was the opinion of the Foreign Office that neither the financial 
position nor the independent resources of the Church establishment 
at Copenhagen, the cost of which is borne in a great measure by the 
Government, justify the proposed large outlay on building, and so 
far as the project depends on any further grant from public funds, 
I was warned that there was no probability of its being favourably 
entertained. 
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I regret that I have not a more satisfactory report to make, and I 
beg to remain, 


Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant” 


C. Vivian. 


The Foreign Office was more in favour of an Endowment 
Fund than a Building Fund, in order that it could more easily, 
if desired, withdraw the Chaplaincy appointment; during the 
previous twenty years or so the Foreign Office had reduced 
Chaplaincies from about fifty to about seventeen. When their 
Royal Highnesses interested themselves in the church move- 
ment, the Minister felt he could come in, and did so to good 
purpose. At this time — 1883 — Mr. Crowe, the Consul, 
having left, the new Consul Mr. J. W. Harris was elected in 
his stead; Mr. Moore, having just arrived to take up his duties 
as Chaplain, was also elected; Mr. Ellis, the retiring Chaplain 
still retaining his seat. Professor Stephens also proposed that 
two members of the Congregation, long resident in Copen- 
hagen, Messrs J. R. Cridland and H. Short be elected to the 
Committee, which was done. 

The same year, the Chaplain, at the request of Mr. Vivian, 
called the people together at the Legation — about fifty 
attended — to hear a statement from the Minister, of the 
desire of T. R. H. the Prince and Princess of Wales to co- 
operate with the Community in their endeavour to build a 
church, and would, to this end, also form a Committee in 
London. He concluded by proposing ’’that this meeting desires 
respectfully to add its warm thanks to the Princess of Wales 
for the kind interest H. R. H. has so graciously shown in the 
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erection of our English Church at Copenhagen and for the 
promise of her powerful support, and pledges itself by all 
means in its power to assist H. R. H. in promoting the realiza- 
tion of this project. That for this purpose the Building Com- 
mittee shall add to its number, nominating also some ladies; 
Lady Vivian having kindly offered to assist among them. Thus 
we can immediately commence collecting subscriptions and 
organising a bazaar this winter in aid of the necessary funds”. 

The same day and following day, Sep. 17 & 18, 1883, the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Herbert Gladstone, Constance 
Gladstone, Alfred Tennyson the poet Laureate, Sir Donald and 
Alexander Currie, Sir Andrew Clark, Sir James Ramsay, Sir 
John Kinlock, Sir Arthur Gordon and party, visited Copen- 
hagen on a cruise in the Pembroke Castle, and upon hearing 
of the building scheme, passed round the hat to the tune of 
no less than £70.15.0. These were brilliant times in Denmark, 
the King and Queen of Denmark were at Fredensborg 
entertaining the Emperor and Empress of Russia, the King and 
Queen of Greece, the Princess of Wales, the Duchess of 
Cumberland etc. Mr. Gladstone and his friends dined at the 
castle, and gave a return luncheon to the distinguished party 
on board the Pembroke Castle. 

As might be expected, things now began to move at a 
rapid pace; at Mr. Gron’s request, Mr. Vivian was made 
Chairman of the Committee and Mr. Gosling, Secretary to the 
Legation, vice-Chairman; Mr. Gron was appointed Treasurer, 
while the following new members were elected: Messrs David 
Halley, F. D. Marshall, J. Andrew, W. Edwards, A. S. Mac 
Gregor, A. S. Raikes and T. W. Rennie; Mr. Raikes was to be 
joint Secretary with Prof. Stephens; in this he was succeeded 
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in 1884 by Mr. Rennie. T. R. H. the Prince and Princess of 
Wales gave Kr. 2000 each, the Princess hoped to arrange a 
bazaar in London, Mr. Vivian gave Kr. 1000, Mr. & Mrs. 
Gron added Kr. 2000 and promised more if required. It was 
decided to ask Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield M.A., A.R.A. 
(afterwards Sir Arthur and Vice President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects) a famous ecclesiastic architect 
to design the church, and a fresh appeal for funds was drawn 
up. The Ladies Committee had a whip round among them- 
selves for incidental expenses, and the gentlemen followed 
suit. In February 1884 the Chairman was able to announce 
that the Danish Minister of War Mr. N. F. Ravn, who had 
shown every sympathy and help, had written intimating the 
likelihood of the Department agreeing to part with the piece 
of the Citadel ground then occupied by the Esplanade Pavilion 
Restaurant; a sub-committee was formed, to negotiate with 
the Dept, co-opting Etatsraad Meldahl, later duly elected a 
member of the Building Committee. 

During the summer of 1884 the negotiations for the site 
were completed, the land being obtained on permanent lease 
at a yearly ground rent of Kr. 500 per annum; plans were 
received from the architect, who also paid a personal visit 
(the latter without compensation, be it noted). The cost, at 
that time, was estimated at £8000. The contract with the 
Ministry of War for lease of the ground is dated August 23, 
1884; among the conditions it is laid down, that the con- 
gregation’s right to the ground ceases if the church has not 
been used as such for 1 year, if it is not kept in repair, or if 
the ground rent is not paid. The latter is secured by a deposit 
with the Authorities of securities, which, re-invested in 1926 
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at a profit of Kr. 1965, (the credit for which is due to the 
Treasurer, Capt. Boyle) now consist of Qstifternes Kredit 
Forenings Obligationer of a nominal value of Kr. 12500. In 
1895 the Citadel ground was transferred from the Military to 
the Port Authorities, and in 1896 from the latter to the 
Copenhagen Civic Authorities. 

The Building Committee generously allowed the owner of 
the Esplanade Pavilion Restaurant to occupy the site rent free 
until required, and paid him Kr. 6000 compensation when he 
pulled down and removed his premises. The present Espla- 
nade Pavilion Restaurant now stands in Toldbodvej between 
the Church and Bredgade; the writer has enquired of the 
present owner whether the restaurant is the original building, 
rebuilt, but no definite information could be obtained, the 
probability is that it is not; it is dated 1885. 

In Jan. 1885, just as building was about to commence, the 
Chairman, Mr. Vivian, to his regret was obliged to resign, as 
he was transferred to Brussels, but he felt sure his successor 
would most ably fill his empty place and he hoped that the 
energy and zeal of the Committee, every member of which 
had been associated with him in every step taken, would be 
rewarded by a beautiful church”. A good man on the Com- 
mittee was Vivian — afterwards Lord Vivian — and his 
going was much regretted. 

How many printed appeals were issued in Copenhagen and 
London during the Committee’s thirtyfour years struggle is 
uncertain, the writer has collected ten. About £3000 was 
raised by the Copenhagen Committee, and about £7000 by the 
London Committee; this, with close upon £1000 in interest 
and oddments, and gifts in kind worth about another £2000, 
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made nearly £13000 in all, or approximately Kr. 235.000. 
One of the last and most interesting donations was sent to 
Mr. Moore on Sept. 14, 1887, three days before the consecra- 
tion, from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, with the following letter: — 


Dear Sir. 


I have the pleasure of acknowledging your letter of the 10th inst. 
On Dec. 11th 1867 the Committee voted £10 for the Church at 
Copenhagen ”’as a token of sympathy to be paid on the completion 
of the church’. 

I accordingly enclose, with congratulations on the completion of 
this good work, a cheque for the sum voted twenty years ago. With 
all good wishes for the new church and the work which will be 
done in it. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


E. B. Sketchley. 


Many well known English and Danish names are to be found 
in the list of subscribers, which is too long to quote here; 
among the notable subscriptions was an anonymous £2000; 
"A friend and his wife’? £500; 500 guineas from Sir Francis 
Cook, and from Sir Andrew Barclay Walker; the Chaplain 
Mr. Moore £50; Messrs Galloway & Sons £1000. Many other 
well known firms contributed, including Bass Ratcliff & 
Gretton the brewers, 200 guineas; Coutts the bankers, £50; 
the Daily Telegraph £100; Elkingtons the silversmiths, 50 
guineas; Lincoln & Bennet the hatters, 50 guineas; Marshall 
& Snelgrove the drapers, 50 guineas; Spiers & Pond the 
caterers, 300 guineas; Willing the advertising firm, £50; 
Clowes & Son the publishers, £100, and so on. Many interesting 
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and valuable gifts of equipment were made, they are dealt 
with in the next chapter, and listed in Chapter X. 

All this money passed through the able hands of Mr. Gren, 
who put in a tremendous amount of work; look him up in 
Chapter XIII, we owe him much. 

We ought to stop and realize, dear Copenhagen reader, 
that all these good people, some 500 in number, most of 
whom never saw the church they helped to pay for, gave 
nearly a quarter of a million Kroner in order that we might 
worship God in a fitting House. That House is worth nearer 
half a million today, and if we put the regular congregation 
at 100 persons we individually own church property in trust 
worth Kr. 5000 — a legacy to enjoy as long as we are here, 
but at the same time, mark you, dear reader, it is a 
responsibility. When our predecessors have striven and given, 
to build, equip and maintain to the Glory of God a ”Holy 
Place for Divine Worship” and a worthy service, which they 
have passed on to us as a gift, we feel that we owe it to them 
tO pass it on in our turn, not only in the finest order, but, if 
possible, better served, more beautiful, and financially sounder 
than we found it. 

The London and Copenhagen Building Committees at the 
time of building the Church were constituted as follows: 


London Comunittee 


His Excellency M. de FALBE, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary for Denmark. 

His Excellency the Hon. J. RUSSELL LOWELL, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary for the United States of America. 

Lord VIVIAN, K.C.M.G., C.B., H.B.M.’s Minister in Belgium. 

The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 

The Right Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, MP. 
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CO 


Sir ROBERT N. FOWLER, Bart., M.P. 

Sir PHILIP CUNLIFFE-OWEN, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.LE., Hon. Treasurer 
and Secretary. 

Sir J. R. SOMERS VINE, Kant. 

E. A. DELCOMYN, Esq., Danish Consul-General in London. 

BRIDGES TAYLOR, Esq. 


Copenhagen Committee 


Chairman: The Hon. Sic EDMUND JOHN MONSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
H.B.M.’s Minister. 

Vice-Chairman: AUDLEY GOSLING, Esq., H.M.’s Secretary of Legation 
at Madrid. 

Treasurer; L. J. GRON, Esq., R.D. & D.M. 

Secretaries: Prof. Dr. GEORGE STEPHENS, F.S.A., Lond., Edinb. & Cam- 
bridge, R.D. & D.M. — T. W. RENNIE, Esq., C.E. 

Lord VIVIAN, K.C.M.G., C.B., H.B.M.’s Minister in Belgium. 

The Hon. Colonel HOFFMAN, Minister for the U. S. of America. 

A. S. RAIKES, Esq., Secretary at H.M.’s Legation. 

HUGH M. ELLICOMBE, Esq., Secretary at H.M.’s Legation. 

J. W. HARRIS, Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul. 

The Rev. R. S. ELLIS, M.A., ex-Chaplain H.M.’s Legation. 

The Rev. C. A. MOORE, M.A., B.C.L., Chaplain H.M.’s Legation. 

Etatsraad MELDAHL, C.D., D.M., &c., &c., Director of the Royal Academy 
of Arts. 

J. ANDREW, Esq. 

W. EDWARDS, Esq. 

DAVID HALLEY, Esq., M.I.N.A. 

A. S. MAC GREGOR, Esq. 

F. D. MARSHALL, Esq., C.E. 

H. SHORT, Esq. 


Ladies’ Committee 


President: The Hon. Lady MONSON. Mrs HARRIS. 
Vice-President: Mrs. AUDLEY GOSLING. Mrs. MOORE. 
Treasurer: Mrs. L. J. GRON. Etatsraadinde W. WAIN. 
Secretary: Miss ELLIS. Mrs. MAC CORMICK. 
Lady VIVIAN. Mrs. INGEBORG FRIIS 
Countess DANNESKJOLD SAMS@E. Mrs. MAC GREGOR. 
Countess WANDA DANNESKJOLD SAMS@E. Mrs. GEORGE OWEN. 
Baroness ROSENKRANTZ. Mrs. de KROGH. 


Hofjegermesterinde C. OXHOLM. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The ‘Building of the Church 


The Church, as we know and love it today, is not the 
Church we would have had if certain suggestions had been 
adopted. The first tenders, in the Spring of 1885, were higher 
than expected, the lowest was about £12000, and at that time 
the Committee could not see more than about £8000 forth- 
coming. ’'This serious condition of things” says our friend 
the Professor "must be at once grappled with”. The architect 
suggested that the tower and spire be given up, but the Com- 
mittee — sturdy fellows — scouted the idea; ’’a lively dis- 
cussion followed’, Blomfield was keen on stone and flints, 
but the Committee said no!, they also requested a simpler 
and cheaper plan, and fixed a limit of £8000. 

The architect's new sketch, with an estimate of £7000 duly 
arrived; a modified building with — Oh horror! — a "’Bell- 
cot” on a rudimentary tower — designed, it is true, so that a 
full tower and spire could be built later. The Chairman and 
some of the others were in favour of this design, but not so 
the remainder; the latter voted for a fresh appeal, backed by 
a perspective drawing of the Church as originally designed; 
in this, the Professor and Mr. Gren stood together; the alter- 
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native suggestion was to start building at once on the simpler 
plan, using brick if necessary, but retaining the tower and 
spire. After two and a quarter hours debate the simpler-plan 
party won; two voted against — doubtless Messrs Stephens 
and Gren! 

You see how near we were to having a church of very 
much less beauty than that eventually built. Were our two 
stalwarts beaten?. Did they give up? not they! What they did, 
history does not record, but one has a shrewd suspicion that 
they did not a little, and to good purpose. One wonders 
whether Mr. Gron took a large and heavy club and inter- 
viewed the firm of contractors who had tendered for the 
building, because 14 days later a meeting was called, at which 
Mr. Gron stated that he had "just received” an offer from 
the contractor, The Faxe Lime Quarries Ltd, to build the 
carcass of the church in accordance with the original draw- 
ings, with flint facing and stone dressings, for Kr. 90,000, a 
reduction of no less than Kr. 28,000; in other words about 
£5000 instead of £6500. Needless to add, the Committee at 
once accepted the tender, so our two friends won after all. 

A new appeal for at least £2000” was issued, Professor 
Fenger, the local architect, was formally engaged, and au- 
thorised to commence active building operations. There had 
been serious misgivings as to the durability of the Faxe Stone, 
but Professor Fenger and Etatsraad Meldahl defended the 
stone and it was decided to accept it. 

Professor Stephens had long before suggested that the 
church be named after Saint Alban, who was the Proto- 
Martyr of England and held in great veneration in Denmark. 
The date of the martyrdom, according to Bede the great 
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ecclesiastical writer (673—755), is the 229d of June A.D. 303, 
but our calendar differs from the ancient English calendar 
and the modern Roman, in placing St. Alban’s day on the 17%. 
This variation is supposed to be due to a confusion between 
the two dates in Roman numerals XVII and XXII. Canute 
of Denmark, nephew of King Canute the Great of England 
and afterwards (1080—1086) King Canute IV of Denmark, 
with the assistance of Bishop Hubald, took the relics of the 
Saint from Ely and brought them to Denmark in 1075, during 
the reign of his brother Harald Hein. He placed them in the 
old wooden church of St. Mary at Odense, which was then 
dedicated to St. Mary & St. Alban. Canute IV was slain before 
the High Altar in this very church in 1086, his brother Bene- 
dict was also killed while endeavouring to defend the King. 
Canute had commenced the building of a new stone church 
to replace the old wooden St. Mary’s; it was finished about 
1095, when the shrines containing the King’s and Benedict's 
bones, and that of St. Alban were transferred to the new 
church and placed in the crypt. When Canute was canonized 
in 1101 his shrine was placed at the altar. 

About 1100, King Erik Ejegod, also a brother of Canute IV 
and likewise a son of King Svend Estridson and nephew of 
King Canute of England founded a monastery at Odense, 
dedicated to Our Lady, St. Alban & St. Canute and obtained 
12 monks from the Benedictine Abbey at Evesham, England, 
to dwell therein. The story goes that these monks had, as 
their church, the aforesaid St. Mary & St. Alban church. 

The present church of St. Canute, the cathedral of the 
diocese of Fiinen was built following the great fire of 1247 
which destroyed ‘several Odense churches. Some authorities 
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believe that this church was erected on the site of St. Mary & 
St. Alban, while others rather think it was built independently, 
and dedicated to St. Canute; the church of St. Mary & St. 
Alban still existing and continuing to do so until 1582 when 
it was demolished. The two shrines containing the relics of 
King Canute and either his brother Benedict or St. Alban, 
which, it seems impossible to now determine, were found by 
the altar of a side chapel of St. Canute’s church in 1582, and 
were then removed to a niche in the East gable of the church 
itself: the church was restored in 1696, on which occasion the 
shrines were opened, and were found to contain little but 
disordered heaps of bones, the jewels etc. having been stolen 
on a previous occasion, possibly in 1582. The shrines were 
replaced in the niche, and remained there until 1833 when 
Prince Christian (afterwards King Christian VIII) again had 
them inspected and removed to the East end of the north 
aisle. In 1875 the shrines were repaired and placed in their 
present position in the crypt. 

These relics, still in the remains of their silken wrappings, 
are the oldest in Scandinavia. Relics of St. Alban were also 
preserved in St. Mary's church, Copenhagen, Lund church, the 
Francescan church at Roskilde, and the church at Selge, Nor- 
way. There is (or was) a monastery dedicated to St. Alban at 
the latter town. The Roman Catholic Church of St. Alban at 
Odense has no connection with these matters, it dates from 
1906—08. 

An important matter soon to exercise the minds of the 
Committee was the ceremony of laying the foundation stone. 
Francis Knollys, writing from Sandringham in January 1885, 
had said that it was doubtful if the Princess of Wales would 
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be able to lay the foundation stone, and wished to open the 
Church instead, but in August intimation was received that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales would be in Denmark and 
had consented to lay the stone. A reception committee was 
formed, a silver trowel and mallet, designed by the architect, 
was ordered, Mr. Marshall undertook the decorations on the 
site and the designing of a special invitation card. In short, 
the affair gave the Building Committee food for much anxious 
thought and a great deal of work. The event took place on 
Saturday September 19, 1885, and was a brilliant function, 
favoured by weather no less brilliant. A photograph of the 
ceremony exists in the Church records, but unfortunately it is 
a poor one, and precludes any idea of reproducing it here. 

T.R.H. The Prince and Princess of Wales, their Majesties 
King Christian the 9t» and Queen Louise of Denmark, the 
Czar and Czarina of Russia, the Danish Crown Prince (after- 
wards King Frederik VIII) Prince and Princess Valdemar, 
their Highnesses Augusta of Hessen, Princes William and 
John of Gliicksborg, Christian and Carl of Denmark, and the 
Princesses Louise, Victoria and Maud of Wales were present. 
The little boys Princes Christian and Carl are of course the 
present King Christian X of Denmark and King Haakon VII 
of Norway, while Princess Maud is Queen of Norway. The 
bright sunshine, the gay dresses of the ladies, and the varied 
uniforms of the many officials, made the scene at once 
splendid and striking; while the surroundings of the site, the 
trees, moat, citadel, and harbour, added to its picturesqueness. 

On each side of the enclosure, tiers of seats were erected 
for the spectators, leaving a broad way down the centre; at 
one end of this was the Royal Pavilion, and at the other, 
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where the stone was to be laid, a decorated baldachino, under 
which the choir, trumpeters, and organist had their places. 
The structure was decorated with flags, wreaths, plants, and 
flowers, and the centre pathway carpeted. 

This was the period of nihilist terrorism, and the Czar 
being present, every precaution was taken to prevent the con- 
cealment of explosives beneath the dais which covered the 
excavations. These were dark and full of heavy timbering, 
among which search was most carefully made. Within the 
enclosure there was accommodation for about 700 people, nearly 
500 of whom were seated. The seats were occupied by the 
English residents, the Danish Ministers of State, the naval, 
military and civic authorities, the bishops and leading clergy 
of the Danish church, the priests of the Russian and Greek 
churches, the Corps Diplomatique, the captains and officers 
of the Imperial and Royal yachts Deriara, Dannebrog, and 
Osborne, the officers of the Danish Hussars (of which regi- 
ment the Prince of Wales was honorary colonel) the members 
of the Prince of Wales’ suite, Lord Suffield, Sir Allan Young. 
Col. Teesdale, V. C., the Hon. H. P. Tyrwhitt-Wilson, 
Mr. Sidney Hall etc. Blue-jackets from the Osborne formed a 
guard of honour inside the enclosure, and a detachment of 
Hussars mounted guard at the entrance. Bouquets, in which 
the flowers were arranged to represent the national colours 
of the recipients, were presented to the ladies of the Imperial 
and Royal families. 

The Chairman of the Church Building Committee, the 
Hon. E. J. Monson, presented the trowel amd mallet to H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales, and requested her to lay the foundation- 
stone. The trowel and mallet, which were most beautifully 
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designed and executed, were the gift of the architect. The 
Prince and Princess, accompanied by their daughters, then 
proceeded to the other end of the enclosure, where the stone 
was duly laid, with the customary formalities. The following 
statement on vellum was placed in a hermetically sealed 
bottle, together with some English, Danish and Russian coins, 
and deposited in a cavity of the stone: This foundation-stone 
of St. Alban’s English Church was laid on September 19th 1885 
by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, in the precence of’, then 
followed the names of the Imperial and Royal persons present 
and the names of the members of the Church Building 
Committee. 

Mr. Monson thanked the Princess, and expressed the 
gratitude of the English residents to her and the Prince for 
their interest and co-operation; the Prince replied, concluding 
with the hope that the Church might prove a blessing to the 
colony and a link between the two countries and Churches. 
The singing of English and Danish national anthems and 
"God bless the Prince of Wales’’ brought the ceremony to a 
close, following which their Royal Highnesses gave a luncheon 
on board the Osborne, all the royalties being present. The 
members of the British Legation, the Chaplain, the Architect, 
Professor Stephens, Sir P. Cunliffe Owen and others, had the 
honour of being invited. 

Twentyone months later, on the 21st of May 1887 the top 
stone of the spire, which is of granite, some 150 feet above 
the ground, was raised and the event duly celebrated, both 
ecclesiastically and in more mundane fashion, the latter by 
the workmen who received Kr. 415 for the purpose, the élite 
being content with a glass of sherry at Kr. 1.50 per bottle! 
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The building is a typical English church in Early English 
style, and as far as possible built as it would be in England. 
The walls are faced externally with cleft flints from Stevns, 
the stone dressings are of the harder quality of limestone 
from Faxe, except the spire, which is of cut stone from Oland, 
Sweden. The walls internally were to have been plastered, but 
the architect would have none of it; he said it would be to 
prefer "external show to a beautiful interior’; the Prince of 
Wales, through the London Committee, also expressed a wish 
for a stone lining, and although this meant an extra cost of 
some £900 (Kr. 16,000) the committee after some con- 
sideration decided, to their everlasting credit, to accept the 
extra liability. The wall facings and mouldings were there- 
fore executed in the fine white Faxe limestone. Next time 
you visit the church, notice the particularly beautiful moulded 
chancel arch and the arches and column dividing the nave 
from the north aisle; it is almost a pity the pulpit is placed 
where it is. The dado and floor are of Campbell tiles, the roof 
is covered with brindled Broseley tiles from Shropshire. The 
reredos, pulpit and font are carried out in terracotta and 
Doulton ware by the firm of Doulton, Lambeth, the subjects 
moulded in terracotta being the work of George Tinworth, 
who was a well known artist in the modelling of religious 
subjects. The foundations were troublesome to the tune of 
about Kr. 5000; it was necessary to pile under the whole 
Church and to strengthen the underwater bank of the moat. 
The cellar is waterproofed by an asphaltic membrane through 
walls and floor. 

Many were the valuable gifts of equipment for the Church. 
The reredos, pulpit and font were presented by Messrs Doul- 
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ton; the floor tiles by the Campbell Tile Co; the oak pews 
for the nave by Mr. John M. Cook (of Thomas Cook & Sons) ; 
the east window and two side sanctuary windows, costing 
about £300 by Sir Francis Cook; the west windows, costing 
about £200 by Sir Edmund Monson and Mr. and Mrs. Gren. 
The lectern was the gift of Mr. Starkie Gardener; the choir 
stalls, cassocks and surplices of Sir A. J. Adderley; the Com- 
munion Plate (see Chap. X) of Messrs Elkington; the Bishops 
throne, fald-stool and altar rail of Mrs. Anderson of New- 
castle. All uncertainty as to finance was finally removed when 
in February 1887 the Prince of Wales, through the Secretary 
of the London Committee, sent the glad tidings that a gift of 
£2000 had been made (anonymously). It was added, further, 
that another anonymous donor had presented a fine organ 
costing about £500, and executed by W. J. Walker & Son of 
London. 

The ladies had previously set about collecting money for 
an organ, and had already about £100 in hand. At Mr. Gron’s 
suggestion this campaign was switched over to bells, and as 
the tower was not built for large bells, the Prince of Wales 
suggested tubular bells, himself examining a set as to their 
suitability, and defraying the cost in excess of the sum avail- 
able. The first set of bells were not correctly tuned and the 
makers sent a new set, which was not, however, installed until 
November 1887, i. e. after the consecration, and as the Prince 
of Wales wished to have some bell ringing, the ever obliging 
Mr. N. F. Ravn, then Marine Minister, and father of the 
recently retired Commander D. H. Ravn, kindly lent, and had 
suspended in the tower, two bells from the navy yard; these 
were rung before the consecration service. In addition a table 
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was set up in the vestry, and English ringers with hand bells 
played hymn tunes prior to the service. 

Two years after the laying of the foundation-stone the 
Church was consecrated. This ceremony, held on Sep. 17, 1887 
was, like the laying of the stone, a brilliant function and was 
attended by the Prince and Princess of Wales, the King and 
Queen of Denmark, the Emperor and Empress of Russia, the 
King and Queen of Greece, the Crown Prince and Princess 
Marie of Denmark, Prince Albert Victor, the, Princesses Vic- 
toria and Maud of Wales, Princes William and John of 
Gliicksborg and other members of the Royal and Imperial 
families of Denmark, Russia and Greece, to say nothing of 
the Corps Diplomatique, the ministerial, naval, military, 
municipal and ecclesiastical authorities, and the Russian, 
Greek and Roman priests. It was estimated that there were 
nearly 400 people present, (at that time there were no benches 
in the north aisle and north transept), and the Church was 
packed. The ceremony took place at midday, and was con- 
ducted by coadjutor Bishop Wilkinson. The Royal party 
occupied the choir stalls while the choir stood in the sanctuary. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, after the consecration gave 
a luncheon to the Royal party on board the Royal yacht 
Osborne, to which those chiefly connected with the building 
of the Church were invited. Bishop Wilkinson, writing of the 
ceremony®) states: 


”At the close of the consecration service, salutes were fired by the 
royal yachts and warships in the harbour. I went with the Minister 
and Lady Monson, the Legation staff, Chaplain etc. to the landing 
stage, which was packed with royal steam and rowing launches. In 
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these we were taken off to the Osborne through the gaily decorated 
ships in the harbour, and were received at the top of the gangway by 
the Prince of Wales, who most heartily welcomed us on board. He 
began to speak immediately, with great delight, of the service, and 
was evidently much pleased and in high spirits. He had told 
Sir E. Monson that all was admirably done. At the conclusion of the 
lunch we all went out on deck, stood about and talked. The Prince of 
Wales came up almost immediately and talked about Norfolk. He 
told me that he had just restored his churches at Sandringham, 
Wolferton and Hillingdon and that in each case he had employed 
Blomfield, whom he considered the best architect we had’. 


The following day — Sunday — their Royal Highnesses 
were present at morning service, after which they, and a party 
of Church workers, were the guests of the British Minister at 
luncheon. At the conclusion of the luncheon the British 
residents assembled at the Legation, when an address, illumin- 
ated by Mr. Marshall, was presented to their Royal High- 
nesses, as a mark of gratitude for their sympathy and aid. The 
same evening a grand banquet was given in the hall of Fre- 
densborg Castle to which our good friends, the Minister, 
Bishop, Chaplain, Consul, Architect, Prof. Stephens and 
other members of the Building Committee were invited. A 
detailed account is given by Bishop Wilkinson from which 
the following is quoted: 


” At seven o'clock we assembled in the great drawing-room, where 
a brilliant gathering in uniform and orders was awaiting the royalties. 
Presently, from the upper end of the room, the handsome old King 
and Queen of Denmark, pictures of old royalty of the best type, 
entered, bowing to right and left as they came along between the 
lines of guests. They were followed by the Czar and Czarina, she 
glittering from head to foot with diamonds, and looking her best. 
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Then came the King and Queen of Greece, Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and bringing up the rear, a bevy of young Princes and Prin- 
cesses, some twenty to twentyfive or more in number. The King and 
Queen came over to me and said "Welcome to Fredensborg” you 
find Copenhagen much changed since you saw it last’ and making a 
few other kindly remarks, we all passed into the great dining-hall. Then 
followed a long but very pleasant dinner. Wine of 1625 vintage! 
This wine is of extraordinary value, it needs sugar, being somewhat 
overdue. After dinner we returned to the great drawing-room in 
which we had assembled. The Crown Prince of Denmark, whom I 
had not seen since the luncheon party on board the Osborne came 
and thanked me for speaking in my sermon so kindly of the Danes 
and Denmark. He told me that he had been at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and introduced me to his son, a nice honest-looking boy of nineteen, 
and very tall ’’taller than I am’ as his father said. I told him that he 
would make a fine guardsman one day, at which he drew himself up 
to make himself look still taller’’. 

The nice honest-looking boy” is the present King, Chri- 


stian X, of Denmark. 


The Building Committee completed its labours and handed 
the Church over as a going concern in November 1887, after 
an existence of 34 years; in truth a job well and truly done. 
Just imagine the feelings of that little band, several of which 
had worked, if not from the beginning, like Prof. Stephens, 
at least for many years; — alas! that the old Chaplain, 
Mr. Ellis, should pass away, only four days before the Church 
was consecrated. The north transept was originally intended 
to be used for the Minister and Legation staff, and the Ame- 
rican Minister was also so sit there; in fact it was so used at 
first and referred to as the Legation Chapel”. Mr. Moore 
wanted to enclose the transept with a wrought iron screen and 
fill the window with stained glass in memory of Walter 
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Titley. There was also, in the eatly days, a Royal pew with 
special equipment. 

Extraordinary to relate, the Church, when built, was not 
provided with artificial lighting; gas lighting was discussed 
and practically decided upon, but somehow or other not car- 
ried out. At a church meeting in 1888 the installation was 
authorised, if it could be done for £60—£70, but of course . 
the sum was insufficient and the matter was deferred. From 
time to time the question was raised, but years went by and 
nothing was done; in 1912 a questionaire on the subject was 
issued to 65 subscribers, 25 replies were received of which 
only two were negative, still nothing was done. Dissatisfaction 
began to be felt at the administration of church affairs in 
general, and the failure to install lighting in particular, 
culminating in a stormy meeting in 1913. The Bishop of Lon- 
don intervened and peace was restored, but there was no 
lighting, and it was not until Sir Thomas Hohler arrived and 
Dr. Frew took over the Chaplaincy in 1928 that at long last 
the electric lighting was installed. That a church in a northern 
climate could do without lights for forty years seems 1n- 
credible, but so it was. Another unusual circumstance was that 
the Church was built without any toilet facilities, this, how- 
ever, is more comprehensible, being due to the difficulties of 
drainage. The need has, however, been recently met by the 
installation of a fully equipped lavatory in the basement, the 
drainage difficulties being got over by a scheme suggested 
and carried out by the writer, with the helpful concurrence of 
the municipal authorities. 

The Church building was in every way a success; the only 
matter that disappointed the Committee and gave much 
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trouble and anxiety was the-heating apparatus, which only cost 
Kr. 2650 and from first to last was a failure. The original 
warm air furnace never attained the guaranteed church tem- 
perature of 63° F, and at times the church was full of smoke! 
— the evidence of which is still to be seen. After much dis- 
cussion and correspondence, a special test was made in Feb. 
1889; after heating for 24 hours and expending half a ton of 
coke, the temperature, with 100 people in church was only 
529 F, with an outside temperature a few degrees above 
freezing; on the Sunday morning the church was "thick with 
smoke and sulphurous fumes’. A second attempt, with nearly 
a ton of coke and 48 hours firing raised the temperature to 
50° F; lawyers were called in, but the contractor escaped 
through a formality; the best he could suggest was continuous 
firing from December to March and the use of anthracite! 
For years, Mr. Rennie, Mr. Marshall, and the contractor 
struggled with the furnace, they patched, altered and said 
hard words to it; it staggered on until 1893 when Kr. 400 
was spent on it, it retaliated by bursting seven of its pipes, 
costing another Kr. 200. By 1895 a total of Kr. 1000 had been 
expended; then two engineers were called in to thoroughly 
examine the patient, and they pronounced it to be in a useless 
state. 

A special meeting of the congregation was called to con- 
sider this grave matter; the contractor was present and offered 
to supply a new contraption for Kr. 1600 on, no heat no pay, 
terms. The Prince of Wales, hearing of the matter, like the 
sportsman he was, at once gave £100 to pay for it. The new 
apparatus was duly installed and evidently made some differ- 
ence, as the organ promptly curled up, and cost Kr. 300 to 
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repair. Sad to relate, the new furnace was not a success, it 
smoked, the church was never satisfactorily warmed in cold 
weather, money was always being spent on repairs, and in 
1929, when Sir Thomas Hohler and Dr. Frew were getting 
things done with characteristic energy, the system was finally 
thrown out and a new hot water system installed as part of 
the Queen Alexandra Memorial; this has given reasonable 
satisfaction, especially after one bad feature had been 
remedied during the winter of 1932/33. 

Thus then, ends the story of the actual building operations 
and the incidents connected therewith. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Our Chaplains. 


As we have seen in Chapter I, the early Chaplains at 
Copenhagen were primarily the Chaplains to our country’s 
representatives and their staffs, and could only conduct 
Divine worship for them and other nationals within the walls 
of the Legation premises. How far back there has been a 
Chaplain at Copenhagen the writer is unable to say, the 
earliest information available is in connection with the Titley 
Legacy of 1768 (Chapter X.).The Church, ever since there 
existed such, has — to use Titley’s words — been ’’la Chapelle 
de L’Envoye d’Angleterre” and the Chaplain to the Legation 
has always officiated as Priest to the Community. It may be 
observed, en passant, that there are now only some twelve 
Chaplaincy appointments to Embassies and Legations remain- 
ing, and of these, six are honorary. 

The early Chaplains do not appear to have been appointed 
by the Foreign Office, but by the Ministers themselves. The 
Rev. John Lettice was appointed by Walter Titley’s represen- 
tative in England in 1768, and was the first to apply for the 
Titley Legacy (in 1769). Even Mr. Ellis, appointed as late as 
1834, was said to have been appointed by Sir Henry Watkins 
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William Wynn, the then British Minister; but however 
this may have been, the government made an allowance of 
£85 per annum towards his maintenance. 

Considerable efforts have been made to compile a complete 
list of Chaplains. The Foreign Office kindly supplied some 
names, and at their suggestion a professional searcher — Miss 
Schrader of London — was asked to assist, but the Foreign 
Office volumes, consisting of despatches and enclosures, are 
unindexed, and it was found hopeless to wade through these 
on the chance of finding mention of the earlier appointments 
that we lack. Miss Schrader also visited the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Registry, at St. Pauls Cathedral, but the appointments 
for the whole of London are all mixed up and unindexed and 
it would be a long and costly job to examine all these. A fairly 
complete list dating from 1768 was gradually got together, 
when the present Chaplain made the happy suggestion of 
asking the Supreme Court (which administers the Titley 
Legacy) if it could help. Mr. F. Coucher very courteously had 
the books examined and was able to confirm and correct the 
writer's list, so from 1768 the roll is complete, but prior to 
that it is a complete blank. 

The Rev. John Lettice has already been mentioned, he 
served until 1775. Then followed a three and a half year’s 
vacancy. The next incumbent was the Rev. Jas. Johnstone, a 
distinguished Scandinavian and Icelandic scholar, and author 
of several works; he officiated between 1779 and 1791. The 
latter year the Rev. James Webber was appointed, and held 
the Chaplaincy until 1797. Then followed a long period of 
21 years in which the Chaplaincy was vacant, no doubt largely 
due to the troublous times. France declared war on England 
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in 1793, England was at war with Denmark from 1807 to 
1814. 

In 1818 the Rev. Edward Gibbs Walford was appointed, 
and ministered until 1822, when the Chaplaincy again became 
vacant, this time for three years. In 1825 the Rev. Edward 
Allen was appointed; he resigned upon his marriage in 1830, 
and went back to his former occupation of teaching, in 
addition to the exercise of his calling. Mr. Allen was born in 
January 1798 and lived to be a.hundred, dying in March 
1898; he spoke twelve languages, and always looked back 
with pleasure to the time he spent at Copenhagen, and kept 
up his study of Scandinavian lore. Remarkably enough he was 
an invalid for years, and was thought at one time to suffer 
from an incurable heart disease. Mr. Allen was succeeded by 
the Rev. John Wood Warter who served until the end of 
1833. It would almost seem that marriage was again the 
cause of a Chaplain returning home, as on Jan. 15, 1834 
Mr. Warter was married at Keswick to a daughter of Robert 
Southey the Poet Laureate. He was followed in July 1834 by 
a Rev. George Onslow, whose term of office however only 
lasted some two months. Nothing is known of him. 

In 1834 the Rev. Robert Stevenson Ellis was appointed and 
was Chaplain for no less than fortynine years. His was a 
strong, manly, and upright character; frank, sincere, and with 
a deep contempt for sham and meanness; "commanding in 
his manner, courteous to all, and cringing to none’. For a 
quarter of a century he served without a holiday and at a con- 
gregation meeting held on November 16, 1859. ’’The 
Members of the English Church in this City, thus in Vestry 
assembled, think it only right to extend to our Chaplain the 
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same relaxation as is usual in most of our Episcopal Con- 
gregations abroad, and more especially after that gentleman’s 
extraordinary length of service unbroken by any relief from 
duty — some 24 or 25 years —, namely, an annual holiday of 
one month during the summer or autumn season, as he may 
find it most prudent and convenient’. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the congregation could have let the man go on for 
25 years without a break. It should be noted that Mr. Ellis 
was tutor in English to Queen Alexandra as a girl. 

On his retirement in 1883, he was presented with an 
illuminated address and a casket containing £400 — a goodly 
sum in those days, and an unmistakable indication of the 
esteem in which the veteran Chaplain was held. On Sept. 13, 
1887 — four days before the church was consecrated — he 
passed away under unique circumstances. At a little pictures- 
que spot at Rungsted, stretching down to the sea, he sat in 
the sunshine under the summer blue of heaven, with trees and 
birds around him, and ships sailing by. Surrounded by those 
he loved, he fell quietly asleep. His remains were conveyed 
to England and buried at Dorking. A memorial window was 
erected to his memory in St. Alban’s, see Chapter X. 

On Mr. Ellis’ retirement he was succeeded by the Rev. 
Charles A. Moore, an extremely able, sincere and conscientious 
man; a fluent writer and preacher; a man of order and system, 
of foresight and wisdom. His records are beyond praise, and 
have never been equalled since. He served from 1883 to 1891, 
the critical and busy period which saw the church built, and 
its management ordered and stabilised. Unfortunately he was 
Chaplain here for only 8—9 years; he left to take over the 
Dresden Chaplaincy, practically driven to do so against his 
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will and inclination, because of the inadequate stipend at 
Copenhagen for a family man with boys to educate, Dresden’s 
gain was undoubtedly Copenhagen’s loss. He served at 
Dresden until the war broke out in 1914, and died at Lugano 
in 1923. Mr. Moore was appointed as Legation Chaplain by 
Earl Granville, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
father to the Earl Granville who was Minister here from 
1921—1926 and, with Countess Granville, so universally 
beloved by the Colony. 

When Moore took over, services in the Church Room were 
confined to Matins, he therefore held Sunday evening services, 
at any rate during Lent, at his house; later, he was able to 
arrange Evensong at the Church Room. He started Harvest 
Thanksgiving Services, the first being held on Oct. 12, 1884. 
The same year he formed a British Seamens Library; St. An- 
drews Waterside Mission to Seamen made a grant of ten 
guineas-worth of books and the Religious Tract Society also 
substantially assisted. A ship would be provided with a sack of 
books to be changed when read. Mr. Moore also issued a 
little leaflet bearing a map of Copenhagen, with the position 
of the Church marked and giving information as to the 
Church services and services on board ships in the harbour 
on Wednesday evenings and Sunday. afternoons. 

Mr. Moore also made a brave effort to form a Sailors’ 
Institute; speaking on the first Sunday in 1885 he said: — 


"TI will now ask you to listen to a statement concerning our Eng- 
lish sailors in the Harbour. In grappling to any extent with this 
sphere of work, the want of a British Sailor’s Institute, with a room 
for mission services, is a very considerable drawback. During the past 
year a British Seamens Library has been gathered together. The ships 
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in Harbour at the end of the week are visited more or less, and the 
crews of those remaining over the following Sunday are invited to 
church and a printed notice of the services with a map showing the 
position of the Church-Room is left on board. Whenever and wher- 
ever it can be conveniently arranged, service is held on board, but 
this is not as frequent or as regular as could be wished. It is a matter 
which cannot be forced on Captains and crews, and in the case of 
most steamers to Copenhagen there is not the convenience for a ser- 
vice and address in the cabin and saloon. A very legitimate and desir- 
able undertaking for us to accomplish in its fitting time and season 
is the establishment of a Sailor’s Institute’’. 


Mr. Moore kept his object in view, and small sums were 
gathered. In 1888 Moore wrote to some fifteen shipping 
Companies on the subject. Three Companies replied and pro- 
mised donations and subscriptions — twelve did not reply. 
A Committee was formed, fifteen collecting boxes procured 
and distributed to ships; a meeting was held on July 13, 1888 
and a programme of preliminary work laid down, including 
the circularising of seventeen Shipping Companies and some 
ten yachtsmen visiting Copenhagen. The response of all 
these appeals had been up to date practically nil. Great dis- 
appointment was expressed on all sides. It was therefore 
decided to let matters stand over for the present’. Thus died 
the scheme for a Sailor's Institute; apparently the Library also 
slowly faded out, and by 1891 entries had ceased in the 
account book, the last, dated 1894, being the transfer of 
the small balance in hand to the Chaplaincy Endowment 
Fund. 

It was at the suggestion, and on the advice, of Mr. Moore 
that the surpliced choir was formed, further details of this 
feature of our services will be found in Chapter IX. 
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From the local supplement to the Anglican Church Maga- 
zine of that time the following is taken: — 


"To give some sensible token of their affectionate regard for 
Mr. and Mrs. Moore, a subscription was set on foot among the 
members of the congregation, and although a moderate limit was 
imposed, so as to place all subscribers on a footing of tolerable 
equality, enough was speedily collected to purchase two handsome 
pieces of silver plate’ (costing Kr. 1500). ’’Presentation of these was 
made on Sept. 29th at a meeting held at the British Legation, by 
invitation of His Excellency Her Majesty’s Minister and Mrs. Mac 
Donell, the gifts being accompanied by a simply worded Address, 
beautifully illuminated and mounted in an emblazoned portfolio. In 
this was also found a list of the subscribers, headed by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the Princes Chri- 
stian and Carl of Denmark, of late and present British Ministers, and 
a host of other friends, most of whom were present on the occasion’’. 


You will find references to Mr. Moore, his work and 
utterances scattered up and down this book, and it will be 
clear to you that he was ever thinking and working for his 
flock and for the Church. Influenced by the light thrown on 
his work and character, the present Chaplain Mr. Everett, 
organised a little fund among the remaining contemporaries 
of Mr. Moore, with the proceeds of which a Mural Brass has 
been placed in the Church to the memory of this devoted ser- 
vant of God. It was a graceful and brotherly act by one who 
himself had never met Mr. Moore. A photograph of the Brass 
on the wall of the Church was sent to Mrs. Moore, who at 
that time still lived and had previously been visited by Mrs. 
Everett. She died on May 23, 1934. 

The wording is as follows: — 
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"To the Glory of God 
and in grateful memory of 


Charles Alfred Moore M.A., B.C.L. 


Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Legation in Denmark 1883—1891 
afterwards Chaplain at Dresden 1891—1914. 

He was the first Priest to serve in St. Alban’s Church 
to which he gave an untiring devotion in the years 
before and after its Consecration Sep. 17, 1887. 
Died at Lugano Nov. 13, 1923. 


"Lord I have loved the habitation of Thy house’. 


After Mr. Moore left, the Church was closed for ten weeks, 
the Foreign Office being disinclined to continue the appoint- 
ment. Sir Hugh MacDonell, and the Church Committee, took 
steps to see what could be done with the resources at their 
command, resulting in the temporary appointment of the Rev. 
Mortimer Kennedy from Karlsruhe, and the reopening of the 
Church on Christmas Day 1891. Ultimately the efforts of 
Sir Hugh and the Prince of Wales, who also moved in the 
matter, were successful in getting the Foreign Office grant 
continued and Mr. Kennedy was officially appointed Chap- 
lain, a position he held for 37 years. In 1898 he married Miss 
Rennie, a daughter of the Mr. Rennie who was a great worker 
for the Church and warden for many years. (Chap. XIII). 
Mr. Kennedy was appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to H. M. 
The King; Hon. Domestic Chaplain to Queen Alexandra, and 
Chaplain of the Order of St. John. He was one of the Church 
benefactors — see Chapter X. Mr. Kennedy retired in 1928 
full of years, and bearing several honours conferred upon him 
by the English and Danish Monarchs. He was the recipient on 
his retirement of various gifts and letters of appreciation from 
the Congregation, Royal personages and others. He died at 
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Copenhagen in 1930. At the time of going to press, a move- 
ment is on foot to place a Memorial Brass in the Church. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Frew who with 
characteristic energy at once got to work; the three years he 
was with us saw such epoch making inaugurations as the 
lighting of the Church by electricity and the replacing of the 
heating system, both being carried out in connection with the 
Queen Alexandra memorial. Dr. Frew formed the St. Albans 
Ladies Guild, which has done so much for the Church; the 
corps of 12 sidesmen, and accomplished much else, in addition 
to searching out and visiting every British or Anglo-Danish 
resident he could get to hear of. In 1931 ill health obliged 
Dr. Frew to change posts with the Rev. Thomas Jesson of the 
Gothenberg Chaplaincy. We owe Dr. Frew much; in addition 
to getting things done and visiting his flock, he was a good 
preacher, being a great believer in attracting the flock to 
Church by the sound and interesting sermon. When the writer 
saw him recently in Gothenberg he had entirely recovered his 
health, was quite his jolly self, and keenly interested to hear 
all the news from Copenhagen. 

Mr. Jesson held the post here for some fifteen months, 
leaving to take over the living formerly held by his father at 
Bishop Cleeve, Cheltenham. To Mr. Jesson and his capable 
wife is due the credit of inaugurating our first Church bazaar; 
unfortunately they had to leave before the date fixed for its 
opening, and they must have been greatly gratified to hear 
what a splendid success it was when it finally took place on 
Dec. 2, 1932. 

Our present Chaplain, the Rev. Bernard C. S. Everett, late 
Minor Canon of St. George’s Windsor has been with us some 
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two years, and we hope will remain many more. The Padre, 
as he wishes and loves to be called, served, during the war, 
with the Mediterranean Force and in East Africa. He is a 
great musician, as the choir and services already clearly bear 
witness. He and his wise and charming wife have thrown 
themselves heart and mind into the many-sided work of a for- 
eign Chaplaincy with conspicuous success. The Padre is a 
great hustler and keeps us all on the go as well as himself: 
he writes interesting ‘Monthly Notes” which keeps us in- 
formed, and maintains interest in Church affairs. He has 
arranged special childrens services, with some interesting 
feature nearly every time, which are a delight; runs an amateur 
choir, the St. Alban’s Special Choir, which practises and per- 
forms works of the best types of church and other music: talks 
on religious subjects, and lantern lectures; Sidesmen’s meetings 
and Sunday afternoon ’’At-Homes’’. In addition there is, of 
course, all the routine work of a Chaplain, Church business and 
Committees galore, especially recently, while we have been 
hammering out a new Constitution and putting Church affairs 
in order. An imposing list, taking much time, and good sound 
work all of it. Mr. Everett is alive to one important principle, 
that the Congregation and all willing should take their share 
of responsibility in all matters connected with the Church. 

That the right Chaplain and Chaplain’s wife are of vital 
importance to the well being of a Church is merely to state 
an obvious fact; it is interesting in this connection to repeat 
some pertinent remarks upon what is demanded of a Chap- 
lain abroad, made by the Rev. T. Howard Gill, then Chaplain 
at Paris, in a paper before the Copenhagen Conference in 
July 1889: — 
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"For myself I do not hesitate to express my conviction that the 
future of the Continental branch of the English Church mainly 
depends, under God, on the treatment which this question shall 
receive at the hands of the Home authorities.**** I must ask you to 
consider what is reguired of an English chaplain on the Continent, and 
then what is offered to him. What is required of him?, I believe it 
would be impossible to insist on too high a standard for the Continental 
chaplain.**** The time when a European chaplaincy was regarded 
as the natural and proper refuge of a man of broken constitution, or 
tarnished reputation, has long since gone by; and if a clergyman 
comes here, not in order to lead an easy life, or to enjoy society, or to 
give his children an acquaintance with foreign languages, or to 
recover lost power over mind and body, but really to work for God, 
he should possess at least the following seven qualifications: — He 
should be a man of education, culture and refinement.**** He should 
be one who can and will present the church of England faithfully, 
honestly and soberly to those amongst whom he sojourns. There are 
more eyes upon him than those of the Anglo-Saxon race,**** and it is a 
matter of far-reaching importance that such men should have a true 
presentation of our church made to them, that the chaplain, whilst 
holding up Christ crucified as the one great end and object of his 
ministrations, should, both in his own demeanour and the conduct of 
his services, exhibit that reverent, devout and sober, yet hearty, bright 
and happy spirit which characterizes a Church and a ritual as far 
removed from superstition on the one hand as from dreariness on 
the other. 

He should be a man of strong common sense, and clear judgment. 
The variety and difficulty of the work which he has to perform would 
astonish some of our friends at home.**** 

He should be an active, argus-eyed, and almost ubiquitous man. 
His people, unlike the compact, stationary population of many an 
English parish, are scattered over miles of sea coast, or lost in the 
teeming thousands of a foreign city, in which they have to be searched 
for individually, and, when found, they are probably on the eve of 
going away, to be succeeded by others whose location it will be as 
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difficult to discover.**** The Continental chaplain should be a man of 
unswerving integrity and unquestionable honour. In the control of 
the finances, and the disposal of the charities of his church, he is, as a 
rule, left far more to himself than the parochial clergyman.**** He 
should be a man of pulpit power. Many of the chaplains are pri- 
vileged to preach to audiences such as few individuals at home 
address. ***#* 

Once more — and above all — he should be a spiritually strong man. 

Such is the man the Church demands, and those in authority 
should seek to find, for work on the Continent. 

But what are the inducements which the Church and the authorities 
hold out to such a man to undertake Continental work ?, Alas! they 
are few and far between, and it would be much easier to enumerate 
the drawbacks than the attractions. I shall perhaps be reminded that 
there is the great, the supreme attraction, of work for the Master, 
which, with the true man, should be paramount. I quite admit this, 
but it is an attraction which is equally presented — nay, which ia 
many respects is far surpassed — by a home sphere.**** 

But consider the drawbacks of these posts. The chaplain belongs 
to a profession which of all others is clannish and sociable; on the 
Continent he finds himself utterly isolated. He looks back with wist- 
ful eyes on all the opportunities for intercourse with his brethren 
which he enjoyed at home — from the little monthly clerical 
gathering to the great Annual Conference, and he reflects sadly that 
now, neither in Diocesan, Archidiaconal, or Ruri-decanal — neither 
at Boards of Guardians, School-boards, or even Burial-boards, does 
he meet the brethren.**** 

And few men love Home more than the parson. Home life is 
seldom cultivated as it is in English rectories and vicarages. But the 
continental chaplain, with a few exceptions, is never at home. Living 
up three or four flights of stairs,**** surrounded by strangers speak- 
ing a strange language; without a rood of glebe, without a foot of 
garden. **** 

The English clergyman usually takes to himself a wife, and is not 
infrequently blessed with a numerous progeny. And the circumstances 
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of Continental chaplaincies demand a married clergy more, perhaps, 
than those of the home charge. But, with a few exceptions, the 
incomes of the chaplains are such that, without private means, it is 
impossible to maintain and educate a family. The incomes too, are 
not only small but most uncertain. Nor are the helps provided for 
poor clergy at home available, in most instances, for one working on 
the continent. Not even the ’’Holiday Fund’’ is, I believe, open to 
him; and if it were, it would not be of much service, for he is rarely 
able to get any one to take his duty.**** 

If incapacitated by permanent mental or bodily infirmity from the 
due performance of his duties” no Incumbents’ Resignation Act lends 
its kindly aid to him; he must retire without pension or provision of 
any sort for the future. And if he die, leaving a widow or children, 
there is no Diocesan Fund for their relief, such as exists in every 
Diocese at home. 

Such are some of the drawbacks, and disabilities under which the 
Continental chaplain labours’’.**** 


Mr. Gill’s remarks are very much to the point; and are 
commended to Patrons, Congregations, Episcopal Authorities 
and Chaplains alike. 

In connection with the question of Chaplains remuneration, 
it is not out of place to examine a little the conditions here. 
Titley evidently appreciated at least one aspect of the situation 
when he bequeathed an annual sum to the Chaplain in 1768. 
As mentioned in Chapter III our Chaplain in 1835 received 
about £200 including his Government salary of £85 as 
Legation Chaplain. Naturally he found it difficult to make 
ends meet, and an early resolution to put an annual sum aside 
to the Building Fund whenever the Chaplain’s salary exceeded 
£200 was in 1860 rescinded; rather tall to expect the Chaplain 
to go short to help the Building Fund! 

Owing to the non-existence of account books between 1844 
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& 1888 the writer is not able to state what the Chaplain’s 
remuneration was during that period, we only know that the 
letter of appointment received by the Rev. C. A. Moore dated 
Jan. 30, 1883 states: — 


"Your fixed salary will be at the rate of eighty five pounds ayear.**** 
You will also be allowed to accept from the British residents what- 
ever subscriptions they may be disposed to contribute towards your 
maintenance**** a corresponding grant will be made to you by H.M. 
Government up to a maximum of £115”. 


At a Committee meeting on May 7th 1888, it was pointed 
out that although the residents contributed the £115, only the 
balance reached the Chaplain after Church expenses were 
paid. According to this the Government grant was apparently 
paid against the gross amount subscribed not the mett amount 
paid to the Chaplain — this does not hold good today and 
rightly so, the Government grant is clearly only payable 
against the amount contributed by the residents towards the 
Chaplain’s maintenance. At the above Committee meeting it 
was decided that the Chaplain receive twothirds of the balance 
of Church funds remaining after expenses were paid and one 
third be credited to the Reserve Fund. 

Mr. Moore’s local remuneration was little short of scan- 
dalous, the Chaplain was the last to be considered and received 
the crumbs remaining after everything else was paid; with 
the subscriptions and offertories what they were, this meant 
often only a few hundred Kroner. What conditions are these 
to offer a man who is expected to have — and needs — the 
qualifications laid down by Mr. Gill? The trouble is that we 
members of the Congregation do not give the matter thought, 
and blame attaches to past Committees who have not realised 
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the position and taken the Congregation into their confidence. 
No wonder Mr. Moore, with a growing family of boys to 
educate, could not stand it and accepted a better paid appoint- 
ment at Dresden. 

As previously mentioned, when Mr. Moore left in 1891, 
great alarm was caused by an intimation that the Foreign 
Office would not continue the appointment of a Chaplain of 
Legation, nor the annual grant of £200, but in June 1893, 
after strenuous efforts, the grant was renewed. 

On Dr. Frew’s appointment in 1928 the Government 
arrangement was altered, the salary item, of £85 yearly, dis- 
appeared and a yearly grant of £250 was made, subject to a 
similar amount being raised by the Congregation. The chang- 
ing of the Foreign Office terms gave a welcome £50 extra 
but — carefully note — £250 to be raised by the Con- 
gregation, and paid to the Chaplain, to secure the full grant, 
instead of £115. In 1929 & 1930 it was accomplished, but in 
1931 & 1932 the amount fell below, even including the Easter 
offerings, thus not securing the full grant. The amount of the 
Government allowance at the moment, on account of the 
crisis cut is £244. 

The uncertain and unsatisfactory conditions regarding the 
remuneration of the Chaplain are much the same today as 
they were in the past. On Dec. 9, 1932 the Committee con- 
sidered the possibility of guaranteeing a sum to the Chaplain 
that would secure his always receiving the full Government 
grant, but this was not considered possible. At the Church 
Meeting on Jan. 11, 1933, the writer, among other important 
matters, drew attention to these highly undesirable circums- , 
tances in the following: 
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"The remuneration of the Chaplain should be put on a better 
footing; the present arrangement is most unsatisfactory and we ought 
to be ashamed of it; we apparently do not care what the Chaplain 
gets. We are lucky to get a Chaplain to come out at all, and when 
we have a good one, what is the result ?. He wants to use the Church 
more, to do this and that to make things better and brighter for us, 
to teach the children and so on. We say to him, in effect, all right! 
but you must pay for it; every time you open the Church, the cost of 
fuel and light etc. comes off your stipend. We give a donation to 
this fund and that, but it comes out of your pocket. We have a Chap- 
laincy Endowment Fund, but it is you who is collecting it, presum- 
ably for some future Chaplains benefit. The Chaplain has no idea 
what his income is to be, he cannot even reckon on the Government 
grant, and we have no right to expect our Chaplain to have private 
means. Imagine the Chaplain’s position; if there is a bazaar, or the 
like, in which he interests himself, he is working for himself, a nasty 
feeling, and, in general, an undignified position. I know it is difficult 
for the Church Committee to guarantee the Chaplain a definite 
stipend, but the Congregation should fix a figure of say 10.000 Kr. 
per annum (including the Government grant of 4—5000 Kr.) which 
should be issued regularly, and which it should be up to the Con- 
gregation to raise. That is one reason why I say, we should enlarge 
the Committee and form a financial sub-committee to look after all 
money affairs and raise the required sum”. 


As a result, the congregation unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion that every effort be made to ensure that a total minimum 
remuneration of Kr. 10.000 be paid. At present this includes 
the Easter offering, which should not be so, and efforts will 
be made to keep this separate, as an annual personal gift to 
the Chaplain, in accordance with the spirit and usage of this 
offering. The above resolution is a step in the right direction 
and it is hoped that the widening of the basis of management 
of church affairs and the light thrown on circumstances as 
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they are, will lead to reasonable and proper conditions of 
service for the Chaplains, to the tremendous benefit of all 
concerned. 

The following is the list of Chaplains as far back as is at 
present known: — 


1768—1775 JOHN LETTICE. 

1775—1779 CHAPLAINCY VACANT. 

1779—1791 JAMES JOHNSTONE. 

1791—1797 JAMES WEBBER. 

1797—1818 CHAPLAINCY VACANT. 

1818—1822 EDWARD GIBBS WALFORD. 

1822—1825 CHAPLAINCY VACANT. 

1825—1830 EDWARD ALLEN. 

1830—1833 JOHN WOOD WARTER. 

1834—1834 GEORGE ONSLOW. 

1834—1883 ROBERT STEVENSON ELLIS M.A. 

1883—1891 CHARLES ALFRED MOORE M.A., B.C.L. 
1891—1928 MORTIMER EGERTON KENNEDY C.V.O. R. af D., M.A. 
1928—1931 ROBERT FREW O.B.E., R. af D., D.D. 
1931—1932 THOMAS JESSON M.A. 

1932—...... BERNARD C. S. EVERETT M.V.O., M.A., H.C.F. 


These, of course, are the Copenhagen Chaplains; Elsinore 
is dealt with in Chapter II. Mr. Carl Bock, a veteran Church- 
warden, and, with his wife, among the oldest members of the 
Congregation, presented, in commemoration of their golden 
wedding in Nov. 1933, two oak panels on which to inscribe 
the names of the Chaplains and the years of their service. 
They already bear the above names. We have also secured 
photographs of the Chaplains, from and including Mr. Ellis, 
which have been framed and placed in the vestry; these cover 
the last hundred years, and it is intended to continue the 
practice in the future and thus in time form an historically 
interesting series. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Church Administration and Organisation. 


In the early days there was no regular organisation for the 
management of the secular affairs of the Church, apparently 
the Chaplain, with the assistance of one or two willing helpers 
from the Congregation, looked after things. The nearest 
approach was the Browne and Mansell "’Regulations’ of 
1834; for years subsequent thereto, these two men managed 
affairs and were virtually churchwardens. No doubt the 
members who formed the Building Committee, founded in 
1853, were those who looked after church matters at that 
time, Mr. McCormick probably acting as Treasurer. In 1859 
the office of Churchwarden was constituted by the Congre- 
gation, Mr. McCormick being appointed ’’Clergyman’s Church- 
warden” and Prof. Stephens elected ’’Congregation Church- 
warden’’, the term of office being two years. For how many 
years this arrangement was carried on, is not known, but by 
1883 the one warden office appears to have fallen into disuse. 
In that year there was a ’’Church expenses Committee’’ con- 
sisting of the Chaplain, a Churchwarden, and a Treasurer — 
Messrs Moore and Stephens, with vice-Consul Helsby as 
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Treasurer. This arrangement continued until the Church was 
built and handed over. 

On the 25th Aug. 1887 a Congregation meeting was held 
to take over the Church from the Building Committee (which 
dissolved itself the following November) and arrange for the 
future administration. It was decided that matters purely 
ecclesiastical be left to the direction and discretion of the 
Chaplain. The Church and Legation Chaplaincy being in- 
dissolubly connected, it was felt that it was natural and desir- 
able that the Minister should have an active part in the 
management and that the Consul also should, ex officio be a 
member of the Committee. It was agreed, therefore, that the 
Committee should consist of the Minister as Chairman, the 
Chaplain, the Consul’ and two annually appointed Church- 
wardens, one selected by the Chaplain and one by the Con- 
gregation. The first Church Committee for St. Albans Church 
consisted of Sir Edmund Monson, Chairman; A. Percy Inglis 
(afterwards Sir Albermarle) Treasurer; The Rev. Chas. A. 
Moore, Chaplain; Professor George Stephens, Chaplain’s 
warden, and T. W. Rennie, Congregations warden. The Con- 
gregation was to meet annually to receive the Committee's 
report and transact relevant business. 

The constitution of bodies for the management of Con- 
tinental churches seems to be as varied as the architecture of 
the buildings, each being modelled according to local con- 
ditions and prevalent ideas. 

To give a few examples: — 

The Duke of Albany Memorial Church at Cannes is run 
by a limited liability Company (Company limited by guaran- 
tee) called "*The Duke of Albany Memorial Church Society” 
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with registered offices in England. It consisted of 20 founda- 
tion members with the Prince of Wales as President, the 
liability is limited to £5. 

Stockholm has had internal dissensions and litigation, and 
now has very definite rules and regulations; the Committee is 
exactly on the same lines as that appointed for St. Albans in 
1887. The two Churchwardens act respectively as Secretary 
and Treasurer. In the event of the Minister or Consul not 
being a member of the Church of England he cannot act. 

At Oslo, the management Committee consists of the Mini- 
ster (Chairman), the American Minister, two Wardens, three 
Members, a Secretary and a Treasurer; the Chaplain is not a 
member, a very definite line being drawn between secular and 
ecclesiastical matters. 

At Amsterdam the "Church Council” consists of the Chap- 
lain (Chairman), two Wardens, four other Members and the 
Lay Helper (if any). The Secretary must be a member of the 
Council but the Treasurer can be selected from outside. 

The regulations for the guidance of the managing bodies 
also vary widely, St. Albans had but three very sketchy 
Rules”. In May 1888 the matter of Church trustees was 
discussed, as the Chairman had been requested by the Prince 
of Wales to move in the matter and communicate with 
H.R.H. The Minister proposed as Trustees, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
for N. and C. Europe, the Prince’s Comptroller of Household 
and Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen. By H.R.H.’s orders the matter 
had been referred to his solicitor Sir A. White. 

It was decided to consult a Danish solicitor, Hajesterets- 
sagforer Octavius Hansen, who advised against the above 
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proposal and recommended that the local Committee be con- 
stituted and acknowledged as the legal trustees; he was 
accordingly instructed to take the necessary steps to have the 
Committee recognised by the Danish Ministry as the Kirke- 
bestyrelse, referred to in the original contract of Aug. 23, 
1884 between the old Building Committee and the Ministry 
of War. The necessary steps were duly taken, the Ministry 
acknowledged the Committee, and the contract was endorsed 
to that effect and registered in the Courts. A full report was 
made, via the Minister, to H.R.H. who endorsed same on 
Oct. 9, 1889, as approved’ — the original report, with 
H.R.H.’s signature, is in the Church archives. With this, one 
would presume all was in order, but early in 1890 — no 
doubt the above arrangement had been lost sight of — a letter 
from Sir Dighton Probyn, on behalf of H.R.H. was received, 
together with a letter from Sir Arnold White, making the 
belated suggestion that a limited liabiliry Company be formed 
to take over the church on the lines of the Duke of Albany 
Memorial Church at Cannes. In a long report to H.R.H.’s 
advisers the whole matter was again gone into and explained; 
the unfeasibility and superfluity of such an arrangement 
pointed out. No reply seems to have been received, so evidently 
the matter was dropped. 

The Committee and Congregation worked closely and 
happily together, as is evinced by a letter from Mr. Moore, 
written some years later from Dresden. Of course in those 
days the Church Committee and Chaplain invariably took the 
Congregation into its confidence, and endeavoured to carry 
out its administration in accordance with its approval and with 
its sanction. Even in ecclesiastical matters, wherein the Chap- 
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lain was “left a free hand”, the Bishop and Congregation 
were continually consulted whenever any fresh departure was 
deemed desirable. Such consideration on the part of a Church 
Committee gains the confidence and cements the loyalty of a 
congregation’. 

As the years passed, the Committee largely lost touch with 
the Congregation, and church affairs stagnated somewhat. 
One of the greatest disadvantages of a small Committee, 
consisting for the most part of Legation officials is the lack 
of continuity of policy, of action, of development etc., caused 
by the constant change in personnel, and sometimes, as is not 
unnatural in those who are more or less birds of passage, a 
lesser interest than would be in the case with the home church 
of those concerned; furthermore, things are done and undone 
in ignorance of past history and the actions and decisions of 
predecessors. Of late years there has been a considerable 
renascence of activity and growth in church affairs, and it was 
soon felt that a thorough overhaul and reorganisation of the 
machinery was necessary. The time had come when the old 
order must pass away and give place to methods and a con- 
stitution in accordance with present day needs and conditions. 

These matters were first raised by the writer at the Church 
Meeting in Jan. 1933 and met with universal support, not 
least from Sir Thomas Hohler and his Committee, which com- 
missioned him to make a thorough investigation of existing 
conditions, financial and administrative. His report was sub- 
mitted in March 1933. Many points were immediately acted 
upon, but at that moment just one of those changes in per- 
sonnel occurred, to which reference has been made, resulting 
in three of the five members of the Committee being changed. 
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Mr. Hugh Gurney, the new Chairman, Mr. E. G. Cable, the 
new Treasurer, and Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, American Mini- 
ster and the new Chaplain’s Warden, however, are keenly 
interested in the Church; they speedily gathered up the 
threads and appreciated the situation. As a result of the papers 
and views laid before the Committee, a drafting subcommittee, 
consisting of the Chairman, the Chaplain and the writer, was 
formed, to hammer out a new constitution. 

In the meantime other recommendations had been acted 
upon; the annual report became an informative and in- 
teresting document, the system of presentation of accounts 
mightily improved, and much other work done. 

The new Statutes as finally drafted with the help of expert 
friends, and in consultation with our legal adviser, were 
approved by the Bishop and the King, and distributed to the 
Congregation. On Feb. 22, 1934, a church meeting finally 
discussed and approved them, and they became law. They are 
reprinted at the end of this Chapter, together with the names 
of the members of the first Committee formed under the new 
management. 

Many thousands of hours of devoted and capable labour 
have been given to the service of the Church Community since 
its establishment, and among these the work of Mr. Gurney 
on the Church Committee in general, and the drafting sub- 
committee in particular, occupies an honoured place. If earnest 
endeavour, fairness, meticulous care and good judgment can 
produce sound statutes then ours should be very fine indeed. 

There will also be found at the end of this Chapter a list 
of H.M. Ministers from 1729; they have been Chairman of 
Building or Management Committees since 1882, but there 
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were doubtless many who took a great interest in church affairs 
prior to this date, to say nothing of their Secretaries, as wit- 
ness Mr. Peter Browne of 1834 fame (Chap. III). The Church- 
wardens, in as far as they are known, are also listed, with the 
years of their service, followed by a similar list of Treasurers 
— all of the latter H.M. Consuls. 

The office of Lay Reader was instituted by Dr. Frew in 
1928; Mr. J. M. Turner of the Legation staff, being our first 
and present holder of the position, and is a great help to the 
Chaplain. For the sake of historical accuracy, however, it should 
be recorded that Sir Edmund Monson acted as unlicensed Lay 
Helper between 1885 & 1888. The above energetic Chaplain, 
as mentioned in Chap. VII, instituted the Corps of Sidesmen, 
with a strength of no less than twelve; this may be thought 
many, but it works very well, each pair being on duty only 
every fourth Sunday or so at Matins and (singly) about every 
9th Sunday at Evensong. A "senior sidesman” is appointed, 
who is responsible for arranging and circulating the duty 
roster. This body of sidesmen, representing at is does, practi- 
cally all sections of the Community, is also useful in other 
ways; it supports the Chaplain on special occasions; it helps 
him to keep in touch, being a source of news and information; 
it helps to bring the sections of the Community into contact 
with one another as well as causing a newcomer to soon 
become well acquainted. It was a happy idea of the present 
chaplain, Mr. Everett, to invite the sidesmen to his flat now 
and again to have a general chat about things. 

The St. Alban’s Ladies Guild is another of Dr. Frew’s 
inaugurations and is in an extremely flourishing condition, 
having over a hundred members, the Minister's wife is Pre- 
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sident, and the Chaplain’s wife is vice-President. It does a 
lot of useful work for the Church and colony; one aspect is 
dealt with in Chap. XIV. One of the most valuable features 
in its sphere of usefulness is the bringing together, and into 
contact with the community generally, the ladies of the 
colony; this is especially useful in the case of those married 
to Danes, and in consequence otherwise somewhat isolated. 
Members of the Guild assist the Chaplain and his wife in 
running the Study Circle and Church Lectures, the Childrens 
Services, the Childrens Book Circle, the Chaplains Monthly 
Notes, and the decoration and keeping in order of the church. 
Tt has organised and runs, a country-wide selling of poppies 
to Britishers and sympathisers on Remembrance Day, for the 
Copenhagen Branch of the British Legion. In short, the Guild, 
in the five years since it was formed, has very amply justified 
its existence and, next to the British Club, is the most impor- 
tant social centre in the colony. 

The St. Alban’s Organist and surpliced Choir are very 
important factors in the conduct of our services and are given 
a Chapter to themselves (IX). 

Finally, we come to the humble, but very necessary office 
of Verger. In the old days, about a century ago, the Church 
was the proud possessor of a Clerk and a Pew Opener, but 
later, at any rate since St. Alban’s was built, we have been 
content with a Verger. The first was W. P. Hansen, appointed 
in 1887 at a salary of Kr. 1 per day. He deserves and receives 
mention in Chapter XIII. 
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1729—1768 


1763—1765 


1766—1771 


1771—1772 


17721773 


1774—1779 


1779—1783 


1783—1789 


1791—1795 


1796—1801 


1805—1807 


1808—1809 


WALTER TITLEY. 
Secretary in charge of affairs 1729—30; 
Minister Resident 1731—39; Envoy Extra- 
ordinary 1739—68, 


DUDLEY ALEXANDER SYDNEY. 
(afterwards Baron Sydney of Leix) ; 
Minister Resident. 


ROBERT GUNNING. 
Minister Resident, 1766; Envoy Extra- 
ordinary 1766—71. 


COLONEL SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH. 
Envoy Extraordinary. 


RALPH WOODFORD. 
Envoy Extraordinary. 


DANIEL DE LAVAL. 
Minister Resident 1774—78; 
Envoy Extraordinary 1778—79. 
MORTON EDEN. 
(afterwards Baron Henley) ; 
Envoy Extraordinary. 
HUGH ELLIOT. 
Envoy Extraordinary. 


GEORGE HAMMOND. 

Chargé d’ Affaires. 
DANIEL HAILES. 

Envoy Extraordinary. 


LORD ROBERT FITZGERALD. 

Envoy Extraordinary. 
FRANCIS HILL. 

Chargé d’ Affaires. 
SIR JAMES CRAUFORD. 

Envoy Extraordinary. 
ROBERT LISTON. 

Envoy Extraordinary. 


BENJAMIN GARLIKE. 
Envoy Extraordinary. 
VACANT. 
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1810—1813 


1814—1824 


1825—1853 


1853—1858 


1858—1859 


1859—1866 


1866—1867 


1867—1881 


1881—1884 


1884—1888 
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MR. CHARLES FENWICK. 
Chargé d’ Affaires. 

SIR AUGUSTUS JOHN FOSTER. 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

SIR H. W. WILLIAM WYNN. 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

ANDREW BUCHANAN. 
(afterwards Rt. Hon. Sir A. Buchanan, Bt.) 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

HON. H. G. ELLIOT. 
(afterwards Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Elliot) ; 

~ Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

AUGUST B. PAGET. 
(afterwards Rt. Hon. Sir A. Paget) ; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

LORD WODEHOUSE. 
(afterwards Earl of Kimberley) ; 
Special Mission. 

FRANCIS THOMAS DE GREY. 
Earl Cowper; Special Mission. 

HON. (afterwards Rt. Hon.) SIR CHARLES AUGUSTUS. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

SIR CHARLES L. WYKE. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 


Chairmen of Church Committee 


HON. H. C. VIVIAN. 
(afterwards Lord Vivian) ; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

HON. E. J. MONSON. 
(afterwards Rt. Hon. Sir E. Monson Bt.) ; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 


—————— a ee erlmrlmlmUmclmmO—“ 


1888—1893 


1893—1898 


1898—1900 


1900—1905 


1905—-1911 


1911—1913 


1913—1916 


1916—1919 


1919—1921 


1921—1926 


HUGH G. MACDONELL. 
(afterwards Sir H. MacDonell) ; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

CHARLES S. SCOTT. 
(afterwards Rt. Hon. Sir C. Scott) ; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 


EDMUND D. V. FANE. 
(afterwards Sir E. Fane) ; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 
(afterwards Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Goschen) ; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

HON. A. JOHNSTONE. 
(afterwards Sir Alan Johnstone). 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

VISCOUNT ALTHORP. 
(now Earl Spencer) ; 
Special Ambassador 1906. 


SIR W. CONYNGHAM GREENE. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

SIR HENRY C. LOWTHER. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

SIR RALPH S. PAGET. 
(now Rt. Hon. Sir R. Paget) ; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

SIR C. M. MARLING. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

EARL GRANVILLE. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 
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1926—1928 SIR MILNE CHEETHAM. 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 


1928—1933 SIR T. B. HOHLER. 


1933— 
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Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 


Seales HUGH GURNEY. 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 


H. ‘B. M. Consuls at Copenhagen, Treasurers 


1883—1887 
1887—1894 
1894—1907 
1907—1911 
1911—1925 
1925—1928 
1928—1933 


1887—1895 
1895—1913 
1915—1921 
1921—1925 
1925—1926 
1926—1930 
1930—1932 
1932—1933 


1860—1887 
1887—1906 
1906—-1913 
1913—1920 
1920—1921 
1921—1923 
1923—1926 
1926—1928 
1928—...... 


EDWARD A. HELSBY. 
A. PERCY INGLIS. 
CAPT. JAMES BOYLE. 
LIONELL C. LIDDELL. 
ROBERT ERSKINE. 
W. RANDOLPH ROSE. 
H. H. CASSELLS. 

E. G. CABLE. 


Chaplains Wardens 
JOHN McCORMICK. 
PROF. DR. GEO. STEPHENS. 
JOHN R. CRIDLAND. 
CARL O. BOCK. 
HON. MARION LETCHER (U.S. A. MINISTER). 
HON. J. D. PRINCE = — 
HON. PERCIVAL DODGE — ~ 
HON. RALPH BOOTH - — 
HON. F. W. B. COLEMAN — _ 
HON. RUTH BRYAN OWEN — _ 


Peoples Wardens 
PROF. DR. GEO. STEPHENS. 
T. W. RENNIE. 

CARL O. BOCK. 

J. VINCENT. 

HON. J. C. GREW. 
HARRY CHRISTENSEN. 
J. L. SCHOUBOE. 
CARL O. BOCK. 

JOHN. D. BRAID. 


Gt. Alban’s Church 


COPENHAGEN 


STATUTES 


I 
SERVICES 
The services held in St. Alban’s Church shall be those 
of the Church of England. 


II. 
CHAPLAIN 
The Chaplain shall be licensed by the Anglican Bishop 
having jurisdiction in Northern and Central Europe. He 
shall be responsible for the conduct of services. 


WUE 
ELECTORAL ROLL 

An electoral roll shall be formed on which all regular 
worshippers at the Church over 18 years of age shall be 
entitled to be inscribed. The persons inscribed on this 
Roll are referred to below as the ’’voters’’. The Roll shall 
be kept by the Chaplain and shall be communicated by 
him to the Church Committee. It shall also be open to 
inspection at any time by any bona fide applicant. Any 
difficulty as to the interpretation of this clause shall be 
referred to the Bishop for his decision. 


IV. 
ANNUAL CHURCH MEETING 
(a) A Church Meeting shall be held annually in the 
month of October, unless in the opinion of the 
Church Committee as herinafter constituted, special 
circumstances necessitate a later date, which date 
shall however not be later than November 30th. 
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(b) Only persons inscribed on the electoral roll shall be 
entitled to attend and vote at Church Meetings. 

(c) All Church Meetings shall be presided over by 
H.B.M. Minister or H.B.M. Chargé d’Affaires or 
in their absence by the Chaplain. 

(d) The Annual Church Meeting shall be convened by 
the Chairman of the Church Committee through the 
Hon. Secretary. Notice of the Meeting, together 
with the agenda of the Meeting, shall be circulated 
by the Hon. Secretary to all voters at least fourteen 
days before the proposed date of the Meeting, and, 
in addition, a copy shall be posted in the porch of 
the Church. 

(e) Fifteen voters present shall form a quorum except 
as provided in Article XV. Each voter shall have 
one vote and may be represented by a proxy who 
shall himself be a voter and shall not be entitled to 
act as proxy for more than one voter. In the event 
of a quorum not being present at any meeting, the 
meeting shall be adjourned to a date not less than 
two nor more than seven days later. Such adjourned 
meeting shall be competent whatever number of 
voters may be present. Notice of such adjourned 
meeting shall be posted at the Church. 

Questions arising at Church Meetings shall be 

decided by a majority of votes, the Chairman having 

a casting vote. 

(g) The Chairman shall have power to adjourn Church 
Meetings. 


(f 
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V. 
AGENDA FOR ANNUAL CHURCH MEETING 
(a) The purpose of the Annual Church Meeting shall be: 
(i) to elect a People’s Warden and to receive the 
notification of the appointment by the Chap- 
lain of a Chaplain’s Warden, 
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(ii) to elect Sidesmen, ~ 

(iii) to elect representatives to serve on the Church 
Committee, 

(iv) to elect an Auditor or Auditors, 

(v) to receive and approve a report from the 
Church Committee on its proceedings during 
the year and on the financial affairs of the 
Church, 

(vi) to deal with other matters as specified on the 
agenda prepared by the Church Committee. 


(b) If any voter desires to raise at an Annual Church 


(a) 


Meeting a matter of general concern to the Church 
not included in the agenda he shall communicate a 
notice of motion to the Hon. Secretary not later than 
seven days after the circulation of the agenda. On 
the expiration of these seven days the Hon. Secretary 
shall circulate to all voters any notices of motion 
which may have been received. No business of which 
notice has not been duly given shall be transacted. 


VI. 

EXTRAORDINARY CHURCH MEETINGS 
Extraordinary Church Meetings may be convened at 
other times in the same manner as the Annual 
Church Meeting. Such meetings may be convened 
if the Church Committee consider such course to be 
advisable, and an Extraordinary Church Meeting 
must be convened if at least ten voters submit a 
written request for the convocation of such meeting 
to the Committee. Such request must give full 
particulars of the matter to be submitted to the 
meeting. 


(b) Notices of Extraordinary Church Meetings shall be 


circulated as laid down in Article IV (d) and not 
more than fourteen days may elapse between the 
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receipt of -a request for such meeting and the 
circulation of the notice by the Hon. Secretary. 

(c) Extraordinary Church Meetings shall only deal 
with the matter or matters for which they have been 
convened and no other business shall be transacted 
at them. 

VII. 
CHURCHWARDENS 

(a) The Churchwardens must be communicant members 
of the Church of England or of a Church in com- 
munion with it. 

(b) Should a vacancy occur in the office of People’s or 
Chaplain’s Warden between two Annual Church 
Meetings, a Warden shall be appointed by the 
Church Committee or the Chaplain respectively to 
act until the next Annual Meeting. 

(c) The Churchwardens shall be responsible for the 
seating of the Congregation. 


VIII. 
CHURCH COMMITTEE 
(a) The Church Committee shall consist of : 
(1) H.B.M. Minister or H. B. M. Chargé d’ Af- 
faires, 

(ii) the American Minister (if willing to serve), 

(ili) H.B.M. Consul, 

(iv) the Chaplain, 

(v) the two Churchwardens, 

(vi) any licensed Lay Reader attached to the 
Church, 

(vii) not more than four representatives of the 
congregation elected at each Annual General 
Meeting to serve for one year who must 
themselves be voters and 21 years of age, 
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(viii) not more than two co-opted members, as and 


when the Committee may decide, appointed 
to serve until the ensuing Annual Church 
Meeting. 


(b) Vacancies occurring during the year among the 
representatives of the congregation on the Church 
Committee may be filled by the Committee from 
among those qualified to be elected. 


(c) H.B.M. Minister or H.B.M. Chargé d’ Affaires shall 
act as Chairman of the Committee. The Chaplain 
shall be Vice-Chairman. 

(i) The Church Committee shall hold not less 


(d) 


(it) 
(iii) 


than four meetings in each year. Meetings 
shall be convened by the Chairman, or in his 
absence by the Vice-Chairman, through the 
Hon. Secretary. If not more than four 
meetings are held during the year, they shall 
be at quarterly intervals as far as possible. 
Six members shall constitute a quorum. 


Decisions shall be taken by a majority of votes, 
the Chairman having a casting vote. 


IX. 
DUTIES OF CHURCH COMMITTEE 


The Committee shall be responsible for the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Church, apart from the con- 
duct of the services. Its duties shall include: 


(a) the management of the financial affairs of the 
Church, including the collection and administration 
of all moneys raised and accruing for Church pur- 
poses and the keeping of accounts in relation thereto, 


(b) the care, maintenance, preservation and insurance of 
the fabric of the Church and its furniture and 
fitments, 


(c) 


(a) 


(b 


~~ 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 


(b) 


the appointment of organist, choir, verger and any 
Church servant. 


x 
CHURCH COMMITTEE REPORTS 

The Church Committee shall furnish to the Annual 
Church Meeting for its approval an account duly 
audited by an Auditor or Auditors appointed at the 
Annual Church Meeting, made up to the 30th of 
September immediately preceding such Meeting, 
setting out the Committee’s income and expenditure 
during the year, together with a balance sheet show- 
ing the funds in the hands of the Committee at the 
date of the account. 

It shall also furnish reports on its work during the 
year and on the state of the fabric and contents of 
the Church. 


XI. 
HON. TREASURER 

An Honorary Treasurer shall be appointed annually 
by the Church Committee from among its members. 
The duties of the Hon. Treasurer shall be, under the 
authority of and acting on behalf of the Church 
Committee, to receive and administer all moneys 
raised and accruing for Church purposes and to keep 
accounts showing all receipts and expenditure. He 
shall be entrusted with the safe-keeping of securities 
and cash balances. 


XII. 
HON. SECRETARY 
An Honorary Secretary shall be appointed by the 
Church Committee from among its members. 


The Hon. Secretary shall be responsible for the keep- 
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ing of minute and record books and for the care of 
all books and papers belonging to the Church. He 
shall keep minutes of all Church and Committee 
Meetings which shall be read at the next ensuing 
meeting, when, if approved, they shall be signed by 
the Chairman and the Hon. Secretary. 


XIIL. 
SUB-COMMITTEES 
The Chaplain and the Churchwardens shall, with 
the Hon. Treasurer and the Hon. Secretary, form an 


(a 
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Executive Sub-Committee empowered to transact the 
business of the Church Committee between the 
meetings thereof, subject to any directions of the 
Committee to whom it shall report its action. 

(b) The Church Committee may appoint other Sub- 
Committees to deal with the various branches of 
Church work, and may include therein persons who 
are not members of the Church Committee. All such 
Sub-Committees shall be responsible to the Church 
Committee and may not incur any expenditure with- 
out its concurrence. The Chaplain and the Hon. Sec- 
retary shall be members of all Sub-Committees ex 
officio. 

XIV. 
TRUSTEES 
H.B.M. Minister and H.B.M. Consul, the Chaplain 
and the two Churchwardens shall constitute the Church 

Board (’’Kirkebestyrelse’””) and shall represent the 

Church and the congregation in their relations with 

third parties. They shall in this capacity be legally 

empowered to administer the property of the Church and 
congregation and to sign any document concerning such 
property. They shall appoint one of the Churchwardens 
to act as their duly authorised representative and they 
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shall communicate the name of the person so appointed 
to the Municipal Authorities of Copenhagen in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Agreement concluded 
on August 23rd 1884 for the conveyance of the Church 
site. The Church Board shall further act as Trustees of 
the Church property and no resolution of the Church 
Meeting or the Church Committee to alienate, mortgage 
or otherwise dispose of the Church Building or other 
property of the Church and congregation, shall have any 
validity without their unanimous approval. 


XV. 
ALTERATION OF STATUTES 

These Statutes may only be altered at an Annual or 
Extraordinary Church Meeting by a two-thirds majority 
vote, and provided that at least twenty-five voters are 
present at such a meeting, in addition to members of the 
Church Commitee and provided that such vote is ratified 
by a simple majority at the next Church Meeting. 


XVI. 
SANCTION BY THE BISHOP 
These Statutes and any alterations thereto shall not 
take effect until they have been sanctioned by the Bishop. 


Constitution of first Management Committee 
under above Statutes 


Mr. Hugh Gurney (Chairman); Hon. Mrs. Bryan 
Owen (Chaplain’s Warden); Mr. E. G. Cable (Trea- 
surer) ; Rev. B. C. S. Everett (Chaplain) ; Mr. J. D. Braid 
(Peoples Warden) ; Capt. Alec. C. Jarvis (Secretary) ; 
Mr. J. M. Turner (Lay Reader); Mrs. G. P. Harvey; 
Mr. L. S. Wallgate; Mr. A. C. Woolrych. 


February 1934. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Church Organists and Choir. 


The singing in the old Church Room in Stormgade was 
led by a voluntary congregation choir, but it was not 
altogether satisfactory, being difficult to get together and 
maintain. In Oct. 1884, therefore, Mr. Moore brought for- 
ward a scheme to form a surpliced choir of men and boys; an 
additional reason was the recent decision to proceed with the 
building of the church for which, when completed, a surpliced 
choir would be required. By a fortunate chance an organist 
was available in the person of Mr. Sophus Wiig, who from 
residence in America was familiar with English church music. 
A beginning was made with a few boys and Mr. Wiig at 
evening service. The scheme was confirmed by the Congre- 
gation at a meeting in December, the expenses to be met by 
voluntary subscriptions and the collections at Christmas, 
Easter and one or two other days. Should these sources be 
insufficient, the Communion Offertories Fund and the General 
Expenses Fund to be drawn upon to a limit of Kr. 200 yearly 
each. The organist was to receive Kr. 900 per annum. 

The above financial arrangement ran on until 1888, when 
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it was abandoned, and the expense of the choir borne by the 
General Expenses Fund. 

The choir grew in numbers and efficiency, to the great 
satisfaction of the Chaplain, Committee and Congregation. It 
won words of praise in very high quarters on the occasion of 
the laying of the foundation stone of the Church in 1885. The 
first cassocks and surplices — procured for this occasion — 
were hired in London, and efforts were subsequently made to 
raise money to purchase these. The aid of Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen, the Treasurer of the London Committee of the Church 
Building Fund, being enlisted, this indefatigable hunter of 
benevolent persons persuaded Sir A. J. Adderley to give £30 
for the purpose, in spite of the fact that this gentleman was 
already giving the choir stalls. Choir practice was held at the 
organist’s house until the church was built. The old organ in 
the church room was sold in 1886, a favourable offer of 
Kr. 350 having been received for it, and the Moravian Breth- 
ren’s organ hired until the move was made to St. Albans in 
1887. There, one had not only the fine new organ, but a 
harmonium for practice in the vestry. Under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Wiig the choir continued to flourish. He resigned 
in 1892. 

In 1886 a certain young man had officiated at the organ 
when Mr. Wiig was not present, he was a member of the 
choir and sang tenor. The young man in question was born in 
May 1857 and was none other than Mr. J. B. Peckham; he 
sang at the consecration of the church, and is still with us 
although nearly 80 years old; he dons a surplice yet on special 
occasions and did so when the photograph on the opposite 
page was taken. In 1892 he succeeded Mr. Wiig as organist 
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and choirmaster at the magnificent salary of Kr. 600 per 
annum, a post he filled for twenty years. On his retirement in 
1912 the grateful and appreciative Congregation presented 
him with a service of plate and an address; among the sub- 
scribers were the King and Queen of Norway and Queen 
Alexandra. 

Mr. Peckham is still as keen as ever, and recently assisted 
the present organist to train the new boys. He is known in the 
choir as Oldefar (great grandfather). The boys meet round 
Oldefar’s large round table, which has seen so many choir 
gatherings; there are certain traditional usages and ceremonies 
when on a visit to Oldefar, jealously guarded and punctili- 
vusly observed, and only to be compared to masonic solem- 
nities. Nor are delicacies, beloved of boys in general and choir 
boys in particular, forgotten, in fact they play an important 
part in the proceedings; here too a parallel might be traced 
to masonic gatherings! 

On Mr. Peckham’s retirement, the post of organist was 
taken by Mr. Louis Clausen, who efficiently carried on the 
good work. His remuneration was Kr. 700 yearly, increasing 
in 1919 to Kr. 900. He resigned in 1921. Mr. Clausen, a well 
known Cantor, composed the music to the Amen” sung by 
our choir after the Blessing. 

The next organist was Mr. Svend Koch, who also received 
the remarkably low remuneration of Kr. 600 annually — and 
this in post-war 1921; it was increased to Kr. 700 in 1923 
and to Kr. 1200 in 1929, at which salary the post now stands. 
Mr. Koch is an accomplished musician, playing nearly every 
orchestral instrument, as well as being a composer and a 
teacher of singing. The multiplicity of his musical interests 
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became too much for him and he was obliged to give up the 
Church work in 1932. 

Mr. Kaj Lynggaard succeeded him, and at once threw him- 
self enthusiastically into the work. He overhauled and 
freshened up the choir with new blood, at the same time 
worthily carrying on the old traditions. 

The esprit de corps of the choir is extraordinary, and the 
affection of an old boy for the choir is akin to that of an old 
soldier for his regiment. When one remembers that by far the 
larger number of the choir members are Danish; that it is 
not their own familiar service; that the music is strange and, 
above all, that the language is foreign, requiring everything 
to be learnt parrot-wise (at any rate in the case of the younger 
boys) it reflects the greatest credit, not only on the choir- 
masters who have organised and trained the choir, fostered 
that esprit de corps, and built up the traditions; but also on 
the boys who so willingly give up a large share of their spare 
time; they are wonderfully keen and the Chaplain and Con- 
gregation are justly proud of their choir, which is said to be 
unique among the English churches in Europe. It has often 
earned praise in very high quarters. 

The excellent results, however, are not attained without 
hard work — last year (1932/1933) the choir met at the 
Church for services and practice 141 times, and had to 
their credit a total of 400 hours practice: yet only two 
boys had been absent more than three times. Good discipline 
is kept and a register of attendance; any boy not attending 
regularly is requested to leave. They have now their own 
little monthly paper, an innovation Mr. Lynggaard is re- 
sponsible for, and which is going strong, being read by old 
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“boys” as well as the present generation, to say nothing of 
many members of the Congregation. 

The boys are paid about Kr. 40 yearly each, the men are 
not paid at all. Two choir outings” are held, one in the 
summer, and one during the winter. 

Two of the choir are trained as bell ringers for which they 
receive extta pay. 


List of Organists 


1885—1892 SOPHUS WIIG. 
1892—1912 JOHN B. PECKHAM. 
1912—1921 LOUIS CLAUSEN. 
1921—1932  SVEND KOCH. 
1932—...... KAJ LYNGGAARD. 
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CHAPTER X 


Church Memorials, Funds, Communion ‘Plate, and Gifts. 


Queen Alexandra Memorial. The memorial occupies the 
North Transept wall, and consists of a tablet flanked by two 
stained glass windows. The portrait profile in low relief is 
the work of Sir Bertram Mackennal K.C.V.O., R.A. It is a 
beautiful likeness, founded on studies made by Sir Bertram 
during Queen Alexandra’s lifetime. The medallion is set in 
a wreath of dolphins carved in a large alabaster slab, which 
also bears the inscription: 


To the Glory of God, and in perpetual memory of 
Alexandra, Princess of Denmark and Queen of England, 
the founder of this church. Equally renowned for her 
charity, her beauty and her virtue, and for her devoted 
love to two countries, that of her birth and that of 
her adoption. 


The slab is set in a frame of carved woodwork, richly 
coloured and gilded. In the cresting, winged half-figures 
support a shield surmounted by a crown, bearing the initial A, 
and below this is a carved trail of roses. 

- The tablet and flanking windows were designed by 
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Mr. Geoffrey Webb. The motif of the sea and air occurs con- 
tinually throughout the designs, and is symbolic of the two 
elements which unite England and Denmark. 

In the right, or east, window, the centre light is occupied 
by the figure of St. Hilda, Abbess of Whitby. She was a 
Princess of the Royal blood, being the grandniece of Edwin, 
first Christian King of Northumbria. After being Superior of 
a Monastery at Hartlepool, she founded a new one at Whitby. 
She is shown holding a model of a church in her right hand, 
with her crozier in the left. St. Hilda died about A.D. 679, 
and her feast is commemorated on November 17. Above this 
figure is the Shield of the Diocese of London, the church of 
St. Alban being within the jurisdiction of that Diocese. The 
centre light is flanked by two smaller ones, of which the left 
one bears the arms of His Majesty King George the Fifth, 
and the right that of His Majesty King Christian the Tenth 
of Denmark. Beneath the British Royal Arms on the left, are 
the shield and supporters of the City of London, and under 
the Royal Arms of Denmark, the shield and supporters of 
Copenhagen, representing Queen Alexandra’s native City and 
that of her adoption. 

The three light window to the left, or west, of the 
memorial represents, in the centre light, the figure of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary in the robes of a Royal Princess. St. 
Elizabeth, who was the daughter of Andrew the Second of 
Hungary, was born A.D. 1206, and married at the age of 
fifteen to Ludwig, Land graf von Thiringen. She was widowed 
seven years later, and died at the age of twentyfour. She was 
canonised in the year 1235, and her feast is kept on November 
19. She was renowned for her charity to the poor, and for 
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the care of the sick, devoting the years of her widowhood to 
their service at her own hospital. Of the two lights flanking 
this centre one, that on the left contains the arms of Queen 
Alexandra as Queen of England. Below is the shield of St. 
Alban. The light on the right contains the arms of Queen 
Alexandra when Princess of Wales. The shield of the Danne- 
brog appears in the base. 

In addition to the memorial itself, there was sufficient 
money to light the Church by electricity, install new heating 
plant, overhaul the organ and install an electric blower, as 
well as to purchase a fine Saraband Mir carpet of the 18th 
century to place before the altar, and silver Cross and 
candlesticks to place on same. These items form a fitting 
complement to the memorial of one who took a personal 
interest in the church, its fitments and service, and who wor- 
shipped there so often. The total sum raised, in a very short 
time, exceeded £1800; several of the subscribers were anxious 
to personally undertake the entire cost. The memorial was 
unveiled by H.M. the King of Denmark and dedicated by the 
Bishop of Fulham on Dec. 14, 1929. The ceremony was broad- 
casted by both England and Denmark, among the listeners-in 
being H.M. King George. 

The whole memorial is a very beautiful and worthy piece 
of work indeed, and a credit to all who took part in the orga- 
nisation and execution. On perusing the voluminous papers 
in connection with the matter one is struck by the thought, 
care and labour expended by Sir Thomas Hohler, at that time 
Minister at Copenhagen and Chairman of the Church Com- 
mittee; his was the guiding and controlling spirit throughout. 

Among the subscribers were T.M. the King and Queen of 
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England, the King and Queen of Denmark, the King and 
Queen of Norway, H.R.H. the Princesses Royal and Victoria, 
and Prince Valdemar. 


King Edward VII Memorial. This is placed on the south 
wall of the Nave, and consists of a beautifully carved stone 
frame with canopy. The portrait, of white marble, in low 
relief, is set in an alabaster slab bearing the following 
inscription: — 


To the Glory of God 
and in loving memory of 


Edward VII 


King of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyond the seas. Defender of the Faith 
Emperor of India 
Born November 9th 1841. Died May 6th 1910 


He was a King among Kings, Blessed by the King of Kings. This tablet 
was erected by his sorrowing wife Alexandra, his son George V, Frederick 
VIII, King of Denmark. Haakon & Maud, King and Queen of Norway, and by 
many devoted British & Danish subjects and friends. 


The memorial was executed by Fuchs under the direct 
supervision of Queen Alexandra, who chose the wording. 
Mr. Fuchs also made a memorial for the Queen for Sandring- 
ham Chapel. She herself contributed handsomely to the Fund, 
as also did the Empress of Russia, the other Royalties 
mentioned above, and the Royal Danish Hussars of which 
King Edward was Honorary Colonel. The cost was about 
£350 and the dedication took place on Oct. 22, 1911. 


The Ellis Memorial Window. This stained glass window 
was erected to the Chaplain of that name, see Chapter VII; 
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it is the eastern-most of the four in the south wall of the 
Nave, and was subscribed for in 1890 by present and former 
members of the Legation, the Congregation and friends. The 
subject of the window is the Nunc Dimittis, In the cinquefoil 
over the two lights is the archangel Gabriel; the upper por- 
tions of the two lights represent the care and ministry of the 
angels, the left hand light pictures Mary and Joseph, and the 
right hand the aged Simeon; the other figure is the prophetess 
Anna with the Holy Child. The window was dedicated in 
June 1890. 
The Mural Brass beneath bears the words: — 


To the Glory of God. 
This window is filled with stained glass by present and 
former members of H.M.’s Legation in Denmark, the congregation 
of this church and other friends, in memory of 


Robert Stevenson Ellis. M. A. 


Chaplain to Her Majesty’s Legation in Denmark 1834 to 1883 
died at Rungsted near Copenhagen Sept. 13, 1887 
four days prior to the consecration of St. Albans church. 
Nunc dimittis servam tuum Domine 
Quia viderunt oculi mei Salutare Tuum. 


The Duke of Clarence Memorial window. Subscribed by 
the Congregation in memory of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence 
& Avondale K.G., the eldest son of King Edward VII. The 
subject is the finding of Christ in the Temple by His Parents. 
Dedicated on Easter Day 1894. The Mural Brass bears the 


words: — 


To the Glory of God. 
and in memory of 


Albert Victor Christian Edward Duke of Clarence & Avondale 


who entered into rest Jan. 14, 1892 
This window is dedicated by present and former 
members of the congregation of this church. 
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The Queen Victoria Jubilee Memorial windows. Erected by 
the Congregation to commemorate the Sixtieth year of Her 
Majesty's reign. The subject is the "Home at Bethany’. The 
Royal monogram is introduced into the cinquefoil, and the 
Royal arms, with the dates 1837—1897 inscribed on scrolls 
below. A second stained glass window was also placed in the 
porch. Dedicated on April 17, 1898. The Brass beneath the 
window in the Nave bears the following inscription: — 


To the Glory of the King of Kings 
this window is dedicated by the British 
residents in Denmark in thankfulness for 
the sixty years beneficent reign of 
Queen Victoria. June 30, 1897. 


By Me Kings reign” Prov. VIII. 15. 


The Stephens Memorial Window. Erected to the memory 
of Professor George Stephens and his wife, see Chapters IV. 
V. VI. XIII. etc, by their children, nephews and nieces. The 
subject is Bearing the Cross”. Dedicated on April 17, 1898. 
The Mural Brass bears the words: — 


To the Glory of God, and in loving memory of 
George Stephens D. Litt. Camb., F.S.A. Lond. & Edinb., 


Professor of the English language and literature 
in the University of Copenhagen during 42 years 
Born Dec. 13. 1813 died August 9, 1895, 
and of his beloved wife Marie 
born July 24, 1808, died March 17, 1896. 


This window is dedicated by their children, nephews and nieces 
”The memory of the Just is Blessed’’ Prov. X. 7. 


In 1905 a Committee representing scientific and other 
colleagues and the Congregation, was formed to raise an 
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Endowment Fund as a memorial to the Professor, the fund is 
dealt with later in this Chapter, under Funds. 


It will be noticed that the four foregoing windows in the 
south wall of the Nave form a connected series of illustra- 
tions from the life of Christ, beginning with His Birth and 
ending with the Cross. 


The Fane Memorial Windows. These are in the vestibule 
and consist of three lights, representing St. Peter, St. James & 
St. John. They were erected by Sir Edmund Fane’s friends and 
colleagues in the Diplomatic Service. Dedicated June 1901. 

The inscription on the Brass Plate under the windows 
states that: — 


These windows were erected in memory of 
Sir Edmund Fane K.C.M.G. 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Copenhagen, 
by many of his friends and colleagues 
_died March 20, 1900 
Sir Edmund was Minister here from 1898—1900 and is 
buried at Vestre Kirkegaard Copenhagen. 


The War Memorial. This marble tablet with ornamental 
stone surround was presented by William Mau, and is placed 
on the west wall of the Nave. It was designed by Professor 
Dahlerup of Copenhagen, and dedicated on March 4, 1923. 
Following the declaration of peace, about 40,000 repatriated 
British prisoners of war passed through Copenhagen on their 
way to England; some of them, alas! survived the horrors of 
war and imprisonment, only to die on the way home. 

It bears the following inscription: — 
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Sacred to the memory of the following British 
sailors and soldiers who served in the Great War 
1914—1918, and are buried in this City. 


W. Church. J. S. Moffat. W.A. Holgate. J. Gibson. 
T. Banks. A. Pooley. F. Murphy. F. W. Rayner. 
A. Scott. I. Thompson. W. Dimpsey.  F. Papworth. 
Shader Khan. A. Warren. E.C. Moody. A. E. Patience. 
J]. Sayce. G. Kelland. W. Scott. W. Lang. F. D. Mansfield. 
A. Briggs. W. Perrett. W. Atkinson. 


In addition to the above memorials, there are also the 
Titley, Moore, and Rennie Brasses, the first is mentioned 
later in this Chapter and the other two in Chapters VII and 
XIII respectively. 


Church Funds. 


The Titley Legacy. His Excellency Mr. Walter Titley, 
H.B.M.’s Minister to Denmark & Norway from 1729 to 
1768 left, by his will, a sum of money sufficient to secure the 
annual payment of £40 to the English Chaplain at Copen- 
hagen. As the dividends of this sum accumulated, owing to 
vacancies in the Chaplaincy, the accumulations were added to 
capital, and so increased it that about £80 gross is now avail- 
able for the Chaplain annually. Mr. Titley has, therefore, 
been one of the greatest benefactors to the English Church at 
Copenhagen. He lies interred in St. Peters church in this City. 
An inscription over his tomb, and another over the entrance 
to the mortuary chapel, bear testimony to the worth of this 
distinguished Minister and charitable son of the church. Mr. 
Titley is described in one as Sir Walter Titley, Knight, while 
there is a discrepancy in the dates of his death. The Latin 
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"Tertio Kal. Mart” is the 28th February, as that year was — 


Leap-year, otherwise it would be the 27th, the same date as 
is given in the other inscription. The following is the inscrip- 
tion on the Mural Tablet over the entrance to the Mortuary 


Chapel: — 
Hic Condi Volvit 


D. Waltervs Titley, Eqves. 


Inter Magnam Britanniam Et Daniam per 40 Circiter Annos 
Fidvs Internvntivs 
Natvs Staffordschiar d. 28 November. A. O. 1700 
Denatvs Prope Hafniam d. 27 Febr. A. O. 1768 
Pivs. Prvdens Vervs. Etvere Doctvs 
Docebit Posteros 
Clarvisse In Dania Anglorvm Legatvm 
Qvi 
Danis AEqve Adamatvs Ac Svis 
Eternym Beneficientle Monvmentvm 
Vtrisqve Relicvit 
& 
Orbi 


The simple translation of which is as follows: — 


"Here, by his own desire, is buried Sir Walter Titley, Knight, a faithful 
envoy, for about forty years, between Great Britian and Denmark; born in 
Staffordshire the 28th day of November in the year 1700; died near Copen- 
hagen the 27th day of February in the year 1768. By his piety, his prudence, 
his truthfulness, and his sound learning, he will teach posterity that there 
lived with fame and renown in Denmark, one as Ambassador from England, 
who, being beloved equally by the Danes as by his own countrymen, left to 
them both, and to the world at large an enduring monument of beneficence’’. 


The inscription on a Mural Tablet over the marble sarco- 
phagus within the Mortuary Chapel states: — 
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M. S. 
Ovalteri Titley Angli. 
Qvi 


Legatione Britannica 
Variis Honorvm Titvlis Insignita 
Apvd Serenissimos Danle Et Norwegle Reges 
Per Annos Ferme XXXX 
Svmma Ccm Lavde Fvnctvs 
In Hac Velvti Altera Patria 
Magno Vtrivsqve Desiderio 
Diem Obiit Svpremvm 
Tertio Kal. Mart. MDCCLXVIII 
Et: LXVIII 


The literal translation of which is: — 


”Sacred to the memory of Walter Titley, an Englishman, who after having 
discharged with the highest commendation the functions of the British Lega- 
tion, a mission distinguished by various titles of honour, at the court of the 
most Serene Kings of Denmark and Norway, for a period of almost forty 
years, died in this, as in a second fatherland, greatly lamented by both coun- 
tries, February 28th 1768 aged 68”. 


A Mural Brass on the East wall of the North Transept to 
the memory of Walter Titley reads as follows: — 


To the Glory of God 
and in grateful memory of 


Walter Titley 


Born 28. Nov. 1700 Died 28 Feb. 1768 
H.B.M. Envoy to Denmark & Norway 1729—1768 
Buried at St. Peters Church in this city 
He generously bequeathed a sum of money for "the English Priest 
at Copenhagen, who comes here to preach in the Church of the 
English Envoy” 

This tablet was placed here by the Chaplain 1933. 
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The Owen Legacy. One of the signatories to the old 
church Regulations” of 1834 (Chapter III) was Joseph 
Owen; he was born in London in 1789 and to him Denmark 
owes the introduction of the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 
He applied for a ten years monopoly in 1827 which was 
refused, but terms were come to after repeated applications, 
and on December 14, 1831, King Frederik VI granted him a 
five years concession; in 1833 the first factory was started. 
The manufacture of sulphuric acid is now one of the country’s 
great industries. Owen also produced hydrochloric acid, 
ammonia, soap, bone charcoal and tallow; soda, plaster of 
paris and other salts, and also shoddy. He died at Ordrup in 
1862 and bequeathed Kr. 2000 for the benefit of the English 
Church at Copenhagen. 


The Steenberg Legacy. Mr. J. G. Steenberg, a Dane by 
birth, served for a number of years in the British army in 
India. He died in 1904 and bequeathed Kr. 1400 to the 
Church. 


The Baroness C. A. Diiring Rosenkrantz Gifts & Legacy. 
The Baroness was a staunch supporter of the Church for more 
than twenty years, and during her lifetime made gifts to the 
Church totalling a nominal value of Kr. 3000. Upon her death 
in 1919 she bequeathed bonds for a further Kr. 2000 making 
Kr. 5000 in all. 

The Baroness also presented to the Church the beautiful 
framed miniature of Thorvaldsen’s group representing St. 
John the Baptist. At her request the Chaplain and choir con- 
ducted the burial service at the Baroness’ home. She was the 
last of her line, the name and title dying with her. 
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The Kennedy Gift. In 1917 the then Chaplain, The Rev. 
Mortimer E. Kennedy completed 25 years service, to comme- 
morate which, he presented to the Church a Kr. 2000 Bond. 


Chaplaincy Endowment. Two funds were started for this 
purpose. The Chaplaincy Endowment Fund was inaugurated 
in 1891, with a sum received by Mr. Moore, for himself, from 
a grateful member of the Congregation to whom he had been 
of service. Mr. Moore also organised the Professor Stephens 
Memorial Endowment Fund, and had collected some Kr. 4500 
when he handed it over. The two Funds, to date, only amount 
to the modest sum of Kr. 13.000. 


The Fabric Fund. This most important Fund was begun 
with the balance remaining, after the building of the Church 
was completed; during early years amounts were added to it 
annually, to maintain the capital at Kr. 15.000. It has recently 
been decided to build the Fund up to at least Kr. 30.000, but 
how this is to be done is not yet solved. As a matter of fact 
Kr. 30.000 is too little to ensure the maintenance of the 
building and fitments, which will require increasing repair 
and renewal as time goes on. The present value is barely 
Kr. 15.000. 


The Church Communion Plate. 
The Church posesses three sets of silver Communion Plate. 
The Browne Set. This was our modest first set, and 
consists of a chalice and paten; the former was presented to 
the old Church Room in the yard of the Store Kongensgade 
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premises in 1845, by that active and zealous churchman 
Mr. Peter Browne, with whom you became acquainted in 
Chapter III. Eight years later in 1853, Mr. Browne also pre- 
sented the paten, and these vessels were in use up to the 
opening of the new Church in 1887. We ought to treasure 
these old and modest vessels, they were given by one who 
worked for the Church for many years, and who may be looked 
upon as the very first churchwarden we ever had, and the 
sower of the seed, of which our present Church is the fruit. 


The Elkington Set. This very fine example of Elkington 
silver work was presented by the firm when the Church was 
built in 1887, and consists of a flagon, chalice, and paten, in 
an oak case. 


The Wynn Set. These vessels are particularly interesting 
in that they were presented in 1895 by the grandchildren of 
a former Minister to Copenhagen, Sir Henry Watkins William 
Wynn, who served from 1825 to 1853 and was therefore con- 
cerned with the First Secretary, Peter Browne, in establishing 
the Church in Store Kongensgade in 1834. His daughter 
Katharine was married in the Church Room in 1840 to a John 
Studholm Brownrigg, of Her Majesty's 9th Regiment of Foot; 
another daughter was married there in 1847 to a Count of 
Bismarck. Each piece of plate has been copied from some 
existing ancient specimen of English church plate. The chalice 
and paten are exact copies of those, dated 1479, preserved at 
Nettlecombe in Somersetshire. The flagon is taken from a pair, 
of the year 1576, in the parish church of Cirencester, and is 
of the form first adopted for flagons under the Reformed Use. 
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Gifts to the Church. 


At the time of building, many and costly were the gifts to 
St. Alban’s, nor have the succeeding years seen the end of the 
tale. There are, fortunately, always men and women who 
want to express their worship of, and gratitude to God, their 
thankfulness for earthly blessings, or some similar feeling, by 
giving something to the Church, and it is rarely that a need 
goes unfilled. Below is given a list of gifts and donors, and 
it is the writet’s sincere hope that he has not missed anything 
or anyone, if so, he would ask to be forgiven, and to receive 
information of any additions. 


1945: "Communion: Plate: s...:ccccctisesccesssccme Peter Browne. 
1853: ‘Communion Plate: sciacepecsrscesseoessews Peter Browne. 
1885—1886 Reredos, Pulpit & Font in Terra- 

Cotta’ -& Doulton ‘warerinc.cscanescessces Messrs Doulton. 


The centre panel of the Reredos repre- 
sents the Ascension; the side panels 
Christ appearing to St. Thomas, and 
The Betrayal. Four of the sides of the 
octagon of the Font are ecclesiastical 
devices, and the remaining four; The 
Saviour blessing little children; The 
finding of Moses; Hannah bringing 
Samuel to Eli; the Saviour in the 


Manger. 
East window and two side Chancel 
windows (costing £300)........-......05 Sir Francis Cook. Bart. 


The central light represents the Cruci- 

fixion and the Last Supper. On the 

left The Virgin Mary and the Annun- 

ciation. On the right St. John and the 

Tomb. The side windows picture 

Archangels; two on each side. 

Gommiunton: RIC. 2.:<.icc<ccenmemamercees Messrs Elkington & Co. 
Bishops: thrones: sccscceceeesessesce sae secees Mrs. Anderson. 
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1890 


1891 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
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Choir stalls together with cassocks & 


SUEP NCES) ceca e s seinnpimonerventatuceen aoeutewee Sir A. J. Adderley. 
Organ (costing about £500) ............ Anonymous. 
by Walker & Co. London. 
MOCteEN: se sigadcesasnscoesacasevsateaseoc amen Starkie Gardner. 
Oak pews in Nave (south side)......... John M. Cook. 
(Thomas Cook & Son). 
Floor, Qiles: ocvdnec.aeenaetenees se heck ont Campbell Tile Co. 
West window (costing £200)............ Sir Edmund Monson & Mr. & 


The four lights contain figures of the Mrs. Grdn. 

four Saints: Alban, Edward the Con- 

fessor, Canute & George. 

A ring of eight tubular bells ............ Funds collected by Ladies 
Building Committee, &T.R.H. 
the Prince & Princess of 


Wales. 
Ellis Memorial window .................. Subscribed. 
A set of Green Altar, lectern & pulpit 
ELOMAL Se ccs seincsasisei soo amsbtoninevaeseenetrect Members of congregation. 
White satin Altar frontal ........ ... Hofjegermesterinddd’Oxholm. 
Violet Altar frontal ....c-2-.<:0cceses ... Mr. & Mrs. MacDonell. 
Stained glass window in porch .......... Mr. & Mrs. MacGregor. 
Brass reading stand, pulpit ............... Anonymous. 
Ornamental wrought, iron Font cover 
(COStINS£25)° crccswsecactous sions Awesancees Subscribed. 
Carved Paldstooll:.2h..cueesvcosseceononnass Mrs. Anderson. 
Ornamental Altar rail ..................... Mrs. Anderson. 
Duke of Clarence Memorial Window... Subscribed. 
Gomimunton slate: see eectceeccessocseuee Wynn family. 
Brass candlesticks, pulpit.................. Mr. & Mrs. Marshall. 
£100 for new heating installation ...... H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
Violet & White frontals for lectern & 
Dut pits teeta ce temas sce eure eae names Sir Hugh & Lady MacDonell. 
Three white silk alms bags............... Mrs. Boyle. 
White, violet & Green silk book- 
Mar KeIs esses st oeaee tesa see cae eece see Mrs. Severin. 
Jubilee Memorial windows............... Subscribed. 
Stephens Memorial window .............. Stephens family. 
Oak Hymnal tablets: sees sacs ics esenmaste Anonymous. 
Fane Memorial windows.................. Subscribed. 
Lace ichalice veil) .2dsisccensacdetodemnaene Hofjagermesterinde d’Oxholm. 
Kr. 500 (spent on books and music)... H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 


1906 Rennie Memorial Brass ................... Rennie family. 


1909 Water-colour of Church .................. Th. Novi. 
1911 King Edward Memorial .................. Subscribed & H.M. Queen 
Alexandra. 

1912: Chalice. véil & burse: ....sccvcsosccsseenees Few older members Con- 
(to commemorate 25 years anniversary gregation. 
consecration). 

PO22 “Wear Memorial) on. sscsescjoseos sncassous ase William Mau. 

1929 Queen Alexandra Memorial ............. Subscribed. 

Red /Altarfrontals si.istcn0.<s0scnessosteaoes Anonymous. 
Red lectern & pulpit frontals ............ J. M. Turner. 
New Oak notice board ................0.45 Harry Christensen. 

1930 ‘Whinen’ Alltar cloth 1 scccs xteeceauctecene Mrs. Bell & Mrs. Woolrych. 

193%. “Silver Altat: vaseSi so. jc<. sires eceraesinepiansi Hon. Ralph Booth. 
G@assocks :& isurplices: acesec acu seeeenenns Mrs. Wessel. 
iinensAlltat \clothsngandsdneesencvec sensor Mrs. Jarvis. © 
MectemMy- Bible: csisceivens cnctscssascwesennvcrss Mrs. Schouboe. 

Altar cushion secs. jscvedsessiaccaneweneseacns Sir Thomas Hohler. 
Glass: Altat: VaSSs..cisisdscvcccsncoserscaaees Rev. & Mrs. Jesson. 
Blymin: books:shecseioss cis vs sigs averse selec J. M. Turner. 

S32) SREAY CEA DOOKS sate cactitie ach. aascslesslneaicatane cia J. M. Turner. 

Hymn books & psalters ................... Rev. & Mrs. Everett. 
Mahogany table & chair, vestry ......... Anonymous. 
KF 2000) wcosecteseevnacten sees ate se aces Ladies Guild (bazaar). 

1953) AVAsitors) bOOK «snc sacedonicasewetcnoceeniec se Sir Thomas Hohler. 
Candle brackets to lectern ................ J. Stanford Edwards. 
Oak case for Visitors Book............... Hon. F. B. W. Coleman. 
Oak table for Vestibule ........ ...,..... Hugh Gurney. 

Second ‘Visitors: ‘Book wseucsesscsesustecws Anonymous. 

Moore Memorial Brass ........ piece Some friends. 

Titley Memorial Brass..................... Rev. & Mrs. Everett. 
R220 tec reacted its are een Ladies Guild (bazaar). 


Two Oak panels, roll of Chaplains ..... Mr. & Mrs. Bock. 


The above list covers gifts of permanent equipment, but in 
addition there have been repeated gifts of consumables, such 
as fuel by Mr. Alfred Christensen and Mr. Forrest, printing 
by Mr. Kunze, cleaning of surplices since 1929 by Mr. Brinck 
etc. etc. 
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CHAPTER X]I 


‘Royalty at St. Alban’s Church. 


As will be manifest from the foregoing Chapters, qur 
Church owes its existence largely to King Edward VII and 
Queen Alexandra, then Prince & Princess of Wales, who, 
with other members of the English and other Royal Families, 
have on many occasions attended the Services. Three gene- 
rations of Heirs to the English Throne have worshipped at 
St. Alban’s and four generations of Kings, or Heirs to the 
Throne, of Denmark. In all some eighteen Kings and Consorts 
have attended Services there; a full list is given at the end of 
this Chapter. 

Most of the visits took place in the brilliant days of the 
latter part of the 19th, and beginning of the 20th centuries, 
when Denmark was the scene of many great Royal gatherings. 
Nearly every autumn the Royal yachts Osborne, Pole Star, 
Czarevitch, Standart and, later, the Victoria G Albert were to 
be seen lying in the harbour with their attendant warships. 
Following the laying of the foundation stone of St. Alban’s 
on Sept. 19, 1885, the Chaplain held a service for the Royal 
family on board the Osborne on Sunday the 20th. 
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Mr. Moore used to tell many interesting anecdotes of those 
times; the one retold by Bishop Wilkinson is very amusing. 
On one occasion when the Czar and Czarina were present at 
the Church with the Prince & Princess of Wales — it must 
have been at the consecration — an equerry, during the singing 
of the Te Deum, went across to Mr. Moore, and in great agita- 
tion informed him that a man was concealed behind the organ. 
Mr. Moore, very upset, hurried round with the equerry to 
investigate, when the latter pointed out — the organ blower! 
whom he had mistaken for a nihilist working away at his 
infernal machine. 

On the occasion of the coronation of the Czar on Sunday 
May 27, 1883, a day of prayer was observed in the Danish 
Churches; Mr. Moore’s address that day, half a century ago, 
is rather interesting in light of subsequent history and the 
recent Bolshevik hell in Russia. He said: whatever motives, 
whatever ends, this spirit of Nihilism, as it is popularly 
termed, has in view, or whatever sympathy the leaders of a 
political reform in Russia might have had extended to them 
from peoples possessed of constitutional government, and 
every reasonable liberty, is all nullified by the dastardly 
method of its warfare and the malignity of its spirit. The 
method is Satanic, devised of the very spirit of Hell; the 
spirit by which it is carried out is the spirit of the Devil him- 
self, breathed into his servants among mankind”. 

On Palm Sunday 1900 the Prince and Princess of Wales 
returned public thanks in St. Alban’s for merciful preservation 
from assassination, an attempt having been made on the 
Prince’s life at the Brussels Railway Station, on their journey 
to Denmark. 
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Princess Maud was as frequently at the Church as her 
mother, Queen Alexandra, and after her marriage to Prince 
Carl, on July 22, 1896 the Royal pair were very familiar 
figures at the Services. On the occasion of her marriage the 
congregation subscribed for, and presented them with, a Flora 
Danica dessert service and illuminated address. When the 
Queen attends the English Church service now, it is, of course, 
as St. Edmunds, Oslo, in which church she has placed a 
Memorial to her father, King Edward. It is to be hoped she 
will one day be able to pay her old church of St. Alban’s a 
visit and see our memorials to her Royal parents. 

Our present Chaplain, Mr. Everett, was for many years a 
minor Canon of St. George’s Chapel Windsor, the Chapel of 
the Order of the Garter, of which our Patron King George is 
Sovereign. Our Church has recently become a life Corporate 
Friend of St. George’s” the first Continental church to do so. 
The certificate of membership hangs in the vestibule. 


‘Royal Visitors. 


1885) Sep: 19) se scscaussvis Laying of foundation stone of St. afterwards : 
Albans: 
Prince of Wales) ccicc cs ccteesevtesas King Edward VII. 
PrincessOf Wales)... ccnewssssases ens Queen Alexandra. 


King Christian IX of Denmark. 
Queen Louise of Denmark. 

Czar of Russia. 

Czarina of Russia. 


Crown Prince of Denmark ......... King Frederik VIII. 


Prince Valdemar of Denmark. 
Princess Valdemar (Marie). 
Duchess Augusta of Hessen. 
Prince William of Gkicksborg. 
Prince John of Gliicksborg. 
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afterwards: 


1885) Sep. 19: w.ice sense Psince Christian of Denmark...... King Christian X. 
Prince Carl of Denmark............ King Haakon VII 
of Norway. 


Princess Victoria of Wales. 
Princess Maud of Wales............ Queen Maud of Norway. 
Princess Louise of Wales. 


LEBT JUNE QL wasicanacanes Service at British Legation on 
occasion Queen Victoria’s 50 
years jubilee: 
Queen Louise of Denmark. 
Crown Prince of Denmark......... King Frederik VIII. 
Crown Princess Lovisa ............ Queen Lovisa. 
Prince Valdemar. 


SEDs TF sects cisciecies Consecration of Church: 
PLINCETOR Wales ii, sicansnccsdaeceiere King Edward VII. 
Princess: of Wales sseses2cesscsxeses Queen Alexandra. 


King Christian IX of Denmark. 

Queen Louise of Denmark. 

Czar of Russia. 

Czarina of Russia. 

King of Greece. 

Queen of Greece. 

Crown Prince of Denmark......... King Frederik VIII. 
Crown Princess Lovisa ............. Queen Lovisa. 
Prince Albert Victor. 

Princess Victoria. 

Princess: Maud | sssvce-steccascecs ares Queen Maud. 
Prince William of Gliicksborg. 

Prince John of Gliicksborg. 

Other members of Royal & Im- 

perial families of Denmark, 

Russia & Greece. 


Sepn 18: Octs (2) sg. Prince of: Wales: c.ccscccncececntos. . King Edward VII. 
OCH 2 rp caaenceeara: Princessof Walesisaicts.escwasexemss Queen Alexandra. 
Prince Albert Victor. 
SEps, 18> waissspsrssss Princess Victoria. 
Princess) Maud sisi cswsess wsireciennat Queen Maud. 
1888 NOV. 18! Gsiccmessce Princess: Of Wales! ... ccccssssascevs Queen Alexandra. 


Princess Victoria. 
Prince Albert Victor. 


1$3 


1889 Sep 1, 15, 22. 
OCH Gi cc seesaeeencons 
Sep. 15, 22. Oct. 6 
Sep. 15, 22. Oct. 6 
Octs 6 mesoestscsseses 


1891 Sep. 20 and sev. 
OCCASIONS! s..cesccevse 


MS OP ane ZOb sas csaeccsihs 


June; 6,19... 
June 5, 6, 19. 


1893 Sep. 24 and sev. 
OCCASIONS) <tzeemneeses 


TS894;-Seps 9). oscensacmccwns 


Nov. 25. Dec. 2... 


1895 Sep. 1, 15, 22. 
OCG iit cacescaswanes 


1896 Ap. 26. May 3 ... 


Aug. 30. Sep. 13. 
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afterwards : 


Princess Of Wales) .6....-cesaneenene Queen Alexandra. 
Princess Victoria.” 

Princess! Maud) sais cnssssjsseecnecens Queen Maud. 
Prince-of Wales) c.cisniesnssvecseenas King Edward VII. 
Prince Albert Victor. 

PLACE (GOERE oie dec iccnensnaswe sce King George V. 
Princess Of Wales: .0<cas..s0.esseses Queen Alexandra. 


Princess Victoria. 


Memorial service for Prince Al- 

bert Victor: 

King Christian IX. 

Prince Valdemar. 

King Christian X. 
Prince Cath sodeinren tet sesesesttees King Haakon VII. 
Queen Alexandra. 


Princess Victoria. 


Bgincess: Maud | 05 .2c:.cceceusonaeeereer Queen Maud. 
Grown (Pence sssege co navs wetencseetes King Frederik VIII. 
Princess (of Wales: xccse.-cnciveose Queen Alexandra. 
Princess Victoria. 

Princess; Maud) <.cascescsseseencaeeees Queen Maud. 


Princess of Wales .................. 
Princess Victoria. 


Queen Alexandra. 


Princess: Maud) <32.¢coscmen quires see Queen Maud. 
Princess Louise of Wales. 

PrincessOf Wales: neeececqcueeuseevs Queen Alexandra. 
Princess Victoria. 

Princess: Maud oss ccesaessewiecevwce Queen Maud. 
Prince of Wales sverisescistenvesva King Edward VII. 
Duke of York cetvecveaciy ar-ccscane King George V. 
Duchess: Of YOtksssacessseas seme anes Queen Mary. 
Princess; Of Wales essa .csassssesiesae Queen Alexandra. 


Princess Victoria. 
' 


ae ee 


1897 June 20) ...cccneectsc 


Sep. 1 


1898 Ap. 3, 5, 6. Oct. 9 
Sep. 4, 11. Oct. 16 


Sep. 4 


1899 Sep. 3 


25, UD wececiceis 


Sil ee 


Wiliia openest 


1900 Mar. 23) ccceceossass 


Ap. 8, 
Ap. 8, 


19; 15: 
13, 15 


Sep 2) 16 seein 


1901 Feb. 6 


On occasion of Queen Victoria's afterwards: 

60 years jubilee: 
Grown! Prince).2:2sncctes scotevamanes King Frederik VIII. 
Crown Princess 2.2.2... 0...02000. . Queen Lovisa. 
Princess Valdemar (Martie). 

Princess Ingeborg. 

Princess Thyra. 


Prince’ of Wales: saz ics csenaen sacs . King Edward VII. 
Princess OF Wales) c.nccccncesnsiaes Queen Alexandra. 
Princess Victoria. ; 

Prince (Carl! ascecniosssaseteesaeeene King Haakon VII. 
Prince &: Princess Cath 2.1.02 -ssc00 King & Queen 


regular attendants while in resi- of Norway. 
dence. 


Princess of Wales) ssscasssesesdeess Queen Alexandra. 
Duke: Gh Yous socccknctsaeeseraescs . King George V. 
Duchess: Of Yotk...:scccecese. veces Queen Mary. 
Prince & Princess Carl..........:..0-s6 King & Queen 


regular attendants while in resi- of Norway. 
dence. 


Princess of “Wales: sccccsse-c25:.n0 . Queen Alexandra. 
Princess Victoria. 


Funeral of Sir Edward Fane: 
King Christian IX. 


Crown: PHNCE: nope csnisosexesemeres: King Frederik VIII. 
Prince John of Gliicksborg. 

Prince Of Wales secs csse eens seccens King Edward VII. 
Princess OF Wales wxcic6.0scceeneed Queen Alexandra. 


Memorial service for Queen Vic- 
toria: 
King Christian IX. 
Grown tPrince: sac. ecaetsnearseenea ae King Frederik VIII. 
Prince Valdemar. 
Princess Valdemar (Marie). 
Princess Thyra. 
Prince John of Gliicksborg. 
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1901 


1902 


1903 


1905 


AUS SHAD) arc aceeters Memorial service for the Empress afterwards : 
Frederick of Germany: 


Princess: Carl (Maud) .............- Queen Maud. 
Mar.30. Ap.6, 13, 
Zl pe2Sravsctnn chases Queen Alexandra. 
Ap.. 6 ssnciemsanks Prince Of WaleS ia: secacassacenenaaas King George V. 
ADS 6). 13) ccsscoveve Princess) o£ ‘Wales? sicceecereesecnas Queen Mary. 
Sep. 21, 28 
Oct, 12s csccecctiekes Princess Victoria. 
UB Devise avisisecnsiane Coronation service for King 


Edward & Queen Alexandra: 
King Christian IX. 


Crown Princess Lovisa .............. Queen Lovisa. 
Princess Louise of Schaumburg- 
Lippe. 
Prince: (Christian: «,c0csspecossusweeoer King Christian X. 
Princess Christian (Alexandrine) . Queen Alexandrine 
of Denmark. 


Princess Ingeborg Sweden. 
Princess Valdemar (Marie). 
Prince Harald. 
Princess Thyra. 
Prince John of Gliicksborg. 


Prince’ &; Princess Cath ..cc.cie.. King & Queen 
regular attendants while in resi- of Norway. 
dence. 


Ap. 1, 3, 10, 17... King Edward VII. 


Ap; 1; 35 10: 

S€py 25? gacmas cancers Queen Alexandra. 

SOpi25 aiavstavescens Princess Victoria. 
Prince & Princess Carl ............ King & Queen 
regular attendants while in resi- of Norway. 
dence. 


Sep. 17. Oct. 1 .... Queen Alexandra. 
Sep. 17. Oct. 1, 8. Princess Victoria. 


Prince and Princess Carl, frequent- 
ly attended & last time Nov. 19. 
prior to departure for Norway as 
King & Queen. 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1925 


Sép: 9) 16 xs.isevse Queen Alexandra. afterwards: 
Princess Victoria. 


OKT cccssrocceenese King Haakon VII. 
Queen Maud. 

JUNE 22s ce wspceyeseee King Haakon VII. 
Queen Maud. 

Sep. 8, 15, 29...... Queen Alexandra. 


Sep. 29. Oct. 6... Princess Victoria. 


Sep. 13. Oct. 4, 18 Queen Alexandra. 
QOGE 18 ise seecise-s Princess Victoria. 
Sep. 19. Oct. 3... Queen Alexandra. 
May) 20) cceciesc cescr Memorial service for King 
Edward VII: 
Queen Lovisa. 
Crown Prince Regent................ King Christian X. 
Crown Princess Alexandrine ...... Queen of Denmark. 
Prince John. of Gliicksborg. 
Princes & Princesses of Royal 
House. 
Oc: 9: 30 vineacesc Princess Victoria. 
Prince Christopher of Greece. 
JUNE: 22! a ze ceccneeer Coronation service for King 
George V & Queen Mary: 
King Frederik VIII. 
Queen Lovisa. 
Princes & Princesses of Royal 
House. 
Sp (17 scscceen vets Queen Alexandra. 
May 26. Sep. 15 
Oct: 12) amseesicas Queen Alexandra. 
Sep, U5” wasseantsccwes Princess Victoria. 
Sep. WA ese ccctaciss Queen Alexandra. 
JABS WO ncaioememeswas Sacred concert for benefit of 


Russian church: 
Duchess of Cumberland. 
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1925 Ap. 19 


1929 Dec. 14 


1931 Mar. 4.. 


1932 Sep. 25 


Princess Olga. 

Grand Duchess Olga Russia. 

Prince Gustav. 

Princess Thyra. 

Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Memorial service for Queen Alex- 
andra: 

Queen Alexandrine. 

Crown Prince Frederik. 
Princes & Princesses of Royal 
House. 

Grand Duchess Xenia Russia. 

Grand Duchess Olga Russia. 


Unveiling of Queen Alexandra 
Memorial: 

King Christian X. 

Princes & Princesses of Royal 
House. 


Princess Viggo attended frequently 
(since 1926). 


At a wedding: 
Prince Axel. 
Princess Viggo. 
Prince Erik. 
Princess Erik. 


Princess Viggo attended frequently. 


Prince of Wales. 


1932, WO3B! scene sas Bice Princess Viggo attended frequently. 


CHAPTER XII 


Episcopal. 


For a considerable portion of the matter contained in this 
Chapter, the writer is indebted to the Anglican Church 
Magazine. 

It is 300 years ago — in the year 1633 — that the Chaplain 
at Delft, who had been sent from England to Holland to 
minister to the spiritual needs of certain English people, found 
himself face to face with a serious problem. This priest, a 
devout and earnest man, was in the difficult position of being 
placed under the direction of the Calvinist Church authorities, 
and having to submit to their ruling. In great distress he 
wrote home to the King (Charles I), stating his predicament, 
and asking that something should be done, in order that he 
might be free to minister to the English people according to 
the rites of their own faith. 

Charles I, realising the seriousness of the position, at once 
consulted the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was the newly 
consecrated Archbishop Laud. So urgent did Archbishop Laud 
consider the matter, that he at once set to work, and by 
October 1633, an order had been obtained from the Privy 
Council placing all chaplains and ministers in factories and 
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regiments beyond the seas, under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of London as their diocesan. In many quarters the new order 
was decidedly unpopular; in any case it was not very effective. 
for the purpose intended, and soon both the King and Laud 
found other things occupying their attention. It did, however, 
place upon the Bishop of London an impossible responsibility, 
and one which some of the Bishops found somewhat intoler- 
able. From the death of Laud until the early years of the 
nineteenth century that part of the Bishop of London’s juris- 
diction was largely a dead letter. 

With the end of the Napoleonic War, chaplaincies multi- 
plied and the question of episcopal oversight again came to 
the fore. 

It was recognised that the Bishop of London could not 
possibly exercise effective supervision from Archangel to Bor- 
deaux, and from Calais to Constantinople. On the other hand, 
serious objections were made to the appointment of a Bishop 
specially set apart for that portion of the diocese. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Foreign Office, and many others 
saw difficulties in the way. An extraordinary attempt to solve 
the problem was made in 1825, largely through the in- 
strumentality of the Rev. W. F. Hook (afterwards Dean of 
Chichester). Dr. Luscombe, whose preparatory school Dean 
Hook had attended as a small boy, was consecrated by the 
Scottish Bishops to ’’set in order the things that are wanting 
among such of the natives of Great Britain and Ireland, as he 
shall find professing to be members of the United Church of 
England and Ireland and the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
and to these may be added any members of the Episcopal 
Church of America who may chance to be resident in Europe’. 
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The experiment could hardly be deemed a success. A few 
chaplains chose to accept the license of Bishop Luscombe and 
made use of his offer to confirm, but this was the exception 
rather than the rule. For Bishop Luscombe the question of 
stipend had been met in a special way. He built what is now 
the Embassy Church, Paris, and received the income of the 
chaplaincy. On his death in 1846 the experiment was not 
repeated. 

The erection of the See of Gibraltar in 1842 provided 
adequate provision for the congregations of Southern Europe. 
For the rest; occasionally the Bishop of London, and other 
bishops commissioned by him, held confirmations, but to an 
enquiry as to when a confirmation service had been held in the 
chaplaincy, the majority of the chaplains answered ’Never’’. 
A separate diocese was frequently proposed. One based on 
Heligoland or the Channel Islands was suggested, and meetings 
were held; we held one at Copenhagen in the Church Room 
in Stormgade, but the difficulties in the way proved insur- 
mountable. 

The Bishop of London (Dr. Jackson) wrote in 1883 to one 
of the Continental chaplains: — 


’The work of a Bishop of London now, with his population of 
three millions, makes it impossible for him (unless incapacitated by 
ill-health) to leave his diocese excepting in September and part of 
October — a time at which confirmations on the Continent are not 
asked for, and when he himself is usually greatly in need of rest. 

"You ask me firmly and most earnestly for a bishop who shall 
visit you regularly. My reply is that, however great my will, I have 
not the power. For some years now I have been engaged, as have 
many others, in endeavouring to provide a bishop for North Europe; 
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and as yet in vain. A See founded for the purpose on Heligoland or 
St. Heliers is refused; nor indeed is there any prospect of an endow- 
ment. The Government are also advised that a bishop cannot have 
more than one suffragan. This advice is probably wrong; but again, 
there is the extra grant for a second suffragan. I have, indeed, been 
requested to provide an endowment out of one of the City churches 
(as I have for the Bishop of Bedford), on an erroneous opinion of 
what the Bishop’s City patronage is. All the best endowed benefices 
in the Bishop's gift have been now charged with rent charges at the 
next vacancy, for the augmentation of poor populous districts; and 
there is only one, a living of £900 a year, which could be made avail- 
able for a suffragan, and it may well be ten, or even twenty, years 
before this falls vacant. 

There remains the securing of the help of a retired colonial or 
missionary Bishop; but this, many chaplains strongly object to. I shall 
endeavour, as well as I can, during the short remainder of my Epis- 
copate, to provide for the confirmations on the Continent, but it is 
just to my successor to state, that it would be very difficult to prove 
that any responsibility rests on the Bishop of London to confirm, or 
provide for confirmations, and that it is absolutely untrue that the 
income of the See was fixed with any reference whatever to his juris- 
diction over the Continent. That jurisdiction, given by an order in 
Council in the reign of Charles I, and in the first year of Laud’s 
primacy, was simply for the purpose of restraining certain chaplains, 
connected with a trading company in the Baltic, from Puritan prac- 
tices. There is, I need hardly say, no trace of Bishop Juxon confirming 
abroad. 

The Civil War and the wars on the Continent after the Restoration 
effaced all exercise and need of the Bishop of London’s” jurisdiction” 
and the only papers at Fulham of the eighteenth century, which are 
numerous, consist of correspondence with the clergy of the North 
American colonies, who all received their licenses from, and often 
asked the advice of, the Bishops of London. I need hardly say that no 
Bishop of London went to America to confirm, though the need of 
confirmation was one of the reasons urged, both by my predecessors 
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and the American clergy, for the establishment of an Episcopate in 
the Colonies. 

The French Revolution and the wars with Napoleon again severed 
the connection of England with the Continent; and the first con- 
firmations I hear of were given by Bishop Luscombe (in Scottish 
orders) when resident at Paris as chaplain. At his death, Bishop Blom- 
field thought it right to try and supply such confirmations as were 
asked for (and they were but few) either by himself, or by some 
Bishop who would go for him; and his successors have followed his 
example. But, happily, the demand has increased very largely; and 
instead of a few confirmations once in two or three years, many are 
now asked for annually. I quite feel, too, with you, that independently 
of the confirmations, a visit from a Bishop who may be considered 
their own, may be a great help and encouragement to chaplains in 
their comparatively isolated positions. I am most anxious that such 
provision should be made; and it would be a great comfort to me to 
see this accomplished before my Episcopate ends. But I am also 
anxious that, failing this, it should not be objected to my successor, 
as it has been to me, that he fails in his duty, for the discharge of 
which he receives part of his income, if he does not provide for the 
confirmations on the Continent and the superintendence of the chap- 
lains, either in his own person or at his own cost”. 


The solution which the Bishop desired was close at hand. 
In January 1884 Bishop Titcomb, formerly of Rangoon, was 
commissioned by the Bishop of London to act as his coadjutor 
in Northern and Central Europe. The appointment was made 
possible by the offer of the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society to be responsible for all travelling expenses and for 
such income as the Bishop should desire. Bishop Titcomb 
generously offered to do the work for an honorarium of £150 
a year, calculated to cover any incidental expenses outside the 
cost of travel. Chaplains hailed the appointment with the 
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greatest satisfaction. In April of that year, Bishop Titcomb 
began the first visitation tour that had ever been undertaken. 
He visited our chaplaincy in Aug. 1884. He was a fine look- 
ing man of the old school type and his photograph is to be 
found in the Church records. 

About this time a movement was set afoot in Europe to 
raise an Endowment Fund for the Continental Bishopric and 
put it on a firm basis, and in 1892 a committee of ladies of the 
chaplaincies was formed to bring the fund up to £10.000. 

Unfortunately the Bishop had for many years suffered as 
the result of a severe accident while in Rangoon. The dis- 
ability increased to such an extent that he was compelled to 
resign his work in Nov. 1886, to his own great sorrow. He 
died the following April. His successor was Bishop Wilkin- 
son, formerly of Zululand for whom it was found possible to 
make immediate financial provision. He was given the living 
of St. Catherine’s, Coleman Street, which he held until his 
death, at Khartoum, in 1914. He resigned from the Coadjutor- 
ship in 1911. Bishop Wilkinson visited the chaplaincy for the 
first time in 1887 to consecrate the church. 

In 1891 the chaplaincies in North & Central Europe were 
formally incorporated with the Diocese of London and divided 
into two Rural Deaneries, France & Switzerland comprising 
A, and the rest of Europe, Deanery B: Each to be represented 
by five clergy and five lay delegates at the Diocesan Con- 
ference. The clerical representatives to be elected by the chap- 
lains, and the one heading the poll to hold the office of Rural 
Dean. Each chaplaincy to appoint two lay delegates, and the 
body vote for the five of their number to attend the Con- 
ference. The Bishop to have an honorary chaplain in each 
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Deanery. Later, the Deanery divisions were altered, becoming 
three, A; Germany Belgium & Northern Europe, with 15 
clerical and 30 lay delegates; B; France with 8 clerical and 
16 lay delegates and C, Switzerland, with 4 clerical and 8 lay 
delegates. 

On the death of Bishop Wilkinson in 1914, Bishop Bury 
was appointed, and was also inducted to the living of St. 
Catherines, moving afterwards to St. Peters, Vere Street and 
later to St. Anne & St. Agnes with St. John Zachary, an in- 
cumbency he held until his death in 1933; he had, however, 
resigned the Coadjutorship in 1926. Quite a new step was 
then taken; for the first time since Bishop Luscombe, one not 
already a Bishop was consecrated for the post and under a 
new title — "Bishop of Fulham” — The Right Rev. Staunton 
Batty, who was appointed, is our present Bishop and has 
already paid us his sixth Episcopal visit. 

A movement is now on foot to form a separate See for 
Northern and Central Europe. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London are in favour, and see no diffi- 
culties that may not be overcome, the only stumbling block is, 
as usual, money; a sum of £17.000 is required to endow the 
Bishopric; an appeal for this sum has been issued, but in view 
of the present depression is not being pushed. 


We have records of twentyeight Episcopal visits, as follows: 


June 1859 BISHOP TROWER. 

Aug. 1864 BISHOP SMITH OF VICTORIA. 

May 1866 BISHOP WHITEHOUSE OF ILLINOIS. 

July 1871 BISHOP McDOUGALL. 

May 1873 BISHOP SUTHER OF ABERDEEN & ORKNEYS. 
May 1876 BISHOP SUTHER OF ABERDEEN & ORKNEYS. 


rd 


Sth 
6th 
7th 


Ist 


2nd 
3rd 
Ist 

2nd 
3rd 
4th 
Sth 
6th 
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1878 
1884 


. 1884 


1886 


. 1887 
- 1890 
. 1893 
- 1896 
- 1899 
. 1902 
. 1908 
. 1909 
. 1911 
» 1915 
m LOZ 
. 1923 
. 1926 


1928 


. 1929 
- 1931 


1932 
1933 


BISHOP HELLMUTH OF HURON, CANADA. 
BISHOP DOUGLAS OF ABERDEEN & ORKNEYS. 
TITCOMB COADJUTOR B. OF LONDON. 
ALFORD LATE OF VICTORIA CHINA. 


BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 
BISHOP 


WILKINSON COADJUTOR B. 
WILKINSON COADJUTOR B. 
WILKINSON COADJUTOR B. 
WILKINSON COADJUTOR B. 
WILKINSON COADJUTOR B. 
WILKINSON COADJUTOR B. 
WILKINSON COADJUTOR B. 


OF LONDON. 
OF LONDON. 
OF LONDON. 
OF LONDON. 
OF LONDON. 
OF LONDON. 
OF LONDON. 


WORDSWORTH OF SALISBURY. 
BURY COADJUTOR B. OF LONDON. 
WINNINGTON-INGRAM OF LONDON. 
BURY COADJUTOR B. OF LONDON. 
BURY COADJUTOR B. OF LONDON. 


BATTY OF FULHAM. 
BATTY OF FULHAM. 
BATTY OF FULHAM. 
BATTY OF FULHAM. 
BATTY OF FULHAM. 
BATTY OF FULHAM. 


CHAPTER XIII 


‘People we ought to honour. 


In connection with a work such as this — an endeavour to 
piece together the story of the past from fragments gathered 
here and there — one comes, as one wades through the 
accumulated material, to walk, in fancy, down through the 
years with the personalities of dead and gone workers, who 
gave of their best for the Church and Community. One seems 
almost to know them, to imagine what they were like, and to 
regard them with affection; nor can one help but be impressed 
by the long-continued and considerable labour of love many 
of these men gave in the service of their fellows. 

Sitting at one’s writing table in the quiet night hours, read- 
ing and noting, flitting here and there among papers and 
books, it is not difficult to imagine oneself visited by the 
shades of these dead and gone workers, looking on with quiet 
amusement at one’s puny efforts; perhaps a little pleased to 
see the names and work of some of their number rescued from 
the oblivion of the past, and some justice done to their 
memory. If they would only speak and fill up some of the 
gaps in our knowledge! tell of men and things and happen- 
ings — what a yarn one could have with that goodly company. 
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There would be Walter Titley; that "pious, truthloving, 
prudent and learned”’ ambassador, who could tell us of church 
life and conditions in his time and that of his predecessors. 
The early chaplains; who could give us information as to their 
lives, their work and their flocks. Peter Browne and Alfred 
Mansell — who organised the first church establishment we 
know anything about — could help a great deal; to say 
nothing of the veteran chaplain, Robert S. Ellis, who could 
fill in the blanks in the history of his long term of office. 
These, and many others of the earlier years, whose names and 
records are lost to us, all did their share in establishing and 
maintaining our Church and we owe them gratitude. It is not 
meet that the work of all these people should go into the 
limbo of forgetfulness. We who benefit by their efforts 
should bear them ever in memory, and it is therefor the writer 
has endeavoured to bring into this modest narrative in general, 
and into this Chapter in particular, the names and deeds of 
past workers; that we and our successors may know what has 
been done: and it is therefor he has urged for some time the 
placing in the Church of an oak panel, similar to those put up 
for the chaplains, as our Roll of Honour, on which to keep 
ever before the Community, the names of the chief of those 
who have served. The making of a gift or gifts to the Church 
would not of itself entitle the giver to a place on the Roll; 
outstanding personal service is the qualification. 

The tale of service is woefully incomplete; much has been 
lost, many workers hid their light under a bushel and are not 
mentioned anywhere, or leave only stray traces. The writer 
is afraid that scant justice is done to some, but must plead 
lack of information as the reason. The Chaplains have their 
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own Chapter and their work is also referred to in divers 
places, so it is not proposed to refer further to them here. 

Their late Majesties King Edward and Queen Alexandra, 
of course have very great claims on our gratitude, as the 
foregoing Chapters bear witness, and although they have 
their own beautiful Memorials in the Church, they should be 
on the Roll, as being of those who have given direct personal 
service of great worth. 

Mr. Walter Titley, during his 40 years residence was ob- 
viously an active Churchman as well a generous benefactor — 
see Chapter X — and follows as a matter of course. 

Then we have the before mentioned Messrs. Peter Browne 
and Alfred Mansell, then Mr. Joseph Owen, who locked after 
financial affairs for the Chaplain and was also a benefactor 
(Chapter X). ; 

Our first Church Treasurer and Treasurer of the Building 
Committee in 1853 was Mr. John McCormick, one of the 
"foremost in endeavours for the welfare of our little con- 
gregation”’. Born and bred a member of the Moravian Church, 
he gave us of his best until 1872, when infirmity and blind- 
ness condemned him to inactivity. He died in 1888, 79 years 
of age. On our Roll he goes! 

Professor Dr. George Stephens F.S.A. Lond. Edin. and 
Cambridge. Commander of the Order of the Wasa and Knight 
of the Northern Star (Sweden) ; Knight of St. Olaf (Norway) ; 
Professor of the English Language and Literature at Copen- 
hagen University; Knight of Dannebrog and Dannebrogs- 
mand (Denmark) etc. He resided in Scandinavia for 60 years 
and lived to celebrate his golden and diamond wedding 
anniversaries. He was born in 1813 and began his Scandinavian 
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researches in Stockholm. He published several learned treatises, 
but his greatest work, on which he expended an enormous 
amount of labour, is "The old Runic Monuments of Scan- 
dinavia and England’. Another voluminous work of research 
was his uncompleted lexicon of the old Northumbrian 
dialect. He corresponded, mostly in Latin, with philosophers 
all over Europe and the East. He was high-minded and noble, 
truth-loving and God-fearing, greatly beloved and esteemed. 
He died in August 1895 at the age of 82. His good and gentle 
wife survived him only a few months, following him to rest 
in March 1896. The work of Professor Stephens is referred to 
in Chapters IV, V, and VI. In addition to other activities, he 
served as churchwarden from 1860 to 1895 — 35 years! We 
have a memorial window to him, described in Chapter X. The 
Professor has indeed an overwhelming claim to his inclusion 
on our Roll. Can you not see the staunch old man, when the 
Church was completed, walking down to Matins, in the 
pleasant September sunshine; he pauses to admire the picture 
made by the beautiful building in its ideal setting, and 
humbly conscious that he, more than any one man, had called 
it into being, raises his hat in the fulness of his joy and 
gratitude and murmurs a word of Praise. He would be 74 
years of age then — he was 40 when he got the members of 
the first modest Building Committee together. 

One of his colleagues, to whom we owe much, is Mr. Lud- 
vig T. J. Gron, Merchant; he, like Professor Stephens, stands 
out as one of the great figures of the building movement; he 
served from 1858 until he handed over to the new Committee 
of Management in 1887. He was firstly Chairman and later 
Treasurer; he handled the large sums of money with the 
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greatest skill, turning them in and out of investments as 
required, nursed and husbanded, expended and controlled. 
An extremely able man of business — a Dane — twice 
decorated by his King, so he must have served his own country 
well too. He has more than earned his place on our Roll of 
Honour. Curiously enough no mention appears in our books 
of his death, which took place in 1910, and not a word 
of regret or appreciation to mark his passing. His wife 
survived him until 1917, being then the oldest member of the 
congregation, she had lived for 65 years in Denmark, and took 
a deep interest in the Church to the last; she was accustomed 
for many years to provide the altar flowers on the Great 
Festivals. Both she and her husband have been generous bene- 
factors to the Church. Their daughter Miss F. Gron is 
still a member of the congregation and a staunch Church 
supporter. 

From 1881 to 1885 Lord Vivian K. C. M. G., C. B., 
(then the Hon. H.C.) was Minister, and Chairman of the 
Church Building Committee; his work in connection with the 
London and Copenhagen Committees, the thousand and one 
matters appertaining to the acquiring of the site, finance, pre- 
liminary building operations, and much besides, was carried 
out with great ability care and prudence. On leaving Copen- 
hagen he was presented with an illuminated address and a 
beautiful casket. 

He was succeeded by Sir Edmund J. Monson K. C. M. G., 
C.B., who served in Copenhagen until 1888 and was Chair- 
man during the actual building of the Church, doing tremend- 
ous work, as well as being a generous donor. His was the 
responsibility of directing the arrangements for the function 
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of foundation-stone laying and the consecration. Mr. Moore, 
in writing of him, says, 

"his untiring exertions and zealous interest in the cause, have very 
materially contributed to the successful completion of the beautiful 


church. Sir Edmund exhibited an ecclesiastical sympathy and a spirit 
of true churchmanship rarely met with”. 


During the chaplains absence he conducted the services, he 
regularly took his place with the choir, and robed in cassock, 
surplice and hood assisted the Chaplain. As Bishop Wilkin- 
son says in his book. 


"Lord and Lady Monson were the ever good and constant friends 
of our church at Copenhagen, Brussels, Vienna and Paris. We shall 
not see their like again”. 


These two Ministers of course go on the Roll, not for- 
getting, however, that H.B.M.’s Ministers have been staunch 
supporters and zealous workers for the church and community 
before ever there were Church Committees; that as Chairman 
of the latter their services have been of the very greatest 
importance to the Church, even, on some occasions, of vital 
significance, e.g. during Sir Hugh G. MacDonell’s term of 
office, when the Foreign Office was not inclined to renew the 
paid chaplaincy appointment, as narrated in Chapter VII. A 
goodly meed of our thanks is due to our Chairmen (listed in 
Chapter VIII), not only for their chairmanship but for their 
hospitality; the Legation has ever been at the service of the 
community for meetings, receptions and the like, to say noth- 
ing of the hospitality shown to our Bishops when visiting this 
City; nor must we forget to record the debt of gratitude we 
owe to their wives who have so ably and graciously supported 
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them, and supplemented their efforts. Prominent among 
Chairmen of recent years, for especially keen interest in the 
work, are Earl Granville, Sir Thomas Hohler, and the present 
holder of the office, Mr. Hugh Gurney. 

The influential London Committee, formed by the Prince 
of Wales to co-operate with the Copenhagen enlarged Build- 
ing Committee, and which collected by far the greater pro- 
portion of the money raised, had as its Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.LE. 
He was no figurehead, but laboured long and energetically at 
his thankless task of collecting funds; he was ever in close 
and active touch with the English end of the building opera- 
tions and with the Copenhagen wing; no appeal from the 
latter for increased support or special help was made in vain. 
When the Copenhagen Committee hesitated to approve 
“expenditure in excess of the sum already in hand, it was Sir 
Philip who encouraged them to go ahead and promised to 
raise the further sums required. To his optimism and encour- 
agement we largely owe that the Church is the beautiful build- 
ing it is, and Sir Philip is a worthy candidate for our Roll of 
Honour. 

Another candidate is Mr. Thomas Wilson Rennie C.E. who 
was appointed to the Building Committee in 1883, becoming 
joint Secretary with Prof. Stephens in 1884. He was also a 
member of the small sub-committee that supervised the actual 
building operations. His technical knowledge was of the 
greatest assistance to the community, both during and after 
the completion of the Church, the progress of which he 
watched daily. He was Peoples Warden on the first Committee 
of Management, and served in that capacity for nearly twenty 
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years, busying himself particularly with all technical and 
practical matters. He died in 1906. Mr. Rennie was an Irish- 
man and had executed work in South America and Sweden as 
well as Denmark. He took part as a volunteer in the first 
Schleswig campaign, acting as adjutant to General Plantagenet 
Harrison, and bore the Danish war medal. He had also poeti- 
cal and literary gifts, and translated into English many Danish 
and Swedish poems. His genial manner, kindness of heart, 
and hospitality endeared him to all. As mentioned elsewhere, 
one of his daughters married our former Chaplain, Mr. 
Kennedy and, with her sister, are still worshippers at the 
Church. 

A Mural Brass to his memory is placed on the north wall 
of the Nave bearing the following inscription: — 


To the Glory of God 
and in loving memory of 


Thomas Wilson Rennie C. E. 


for many years warden of this church 
born at Belfast August 12th 1828 
died at Copenhagen January 23rd 1906 
also of his beloved wife 


Hannah Tecla 


who died August 23. 1903 aged 77 years. 
This tablet is erected by their three daughters. 
"His servants shall serve Him and they shall see His face’. 


A contemporary of Mr. Rennie was Mr. John R. L. Crid- 
land, R. af D., he too, was appointed to the Building Com- 
mittee in 1883; he succeeded Prof. Stephens as Chaplain’s 
Warden in 1895, occupying the position for eighteen years. 
His advice and assistance were always highly valued by the 
various Committees, and he was also known for his generosity 
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and benevolence. Mr. Cridland was born in 1837 and came to 
Denmark in 1869 to take over the position of Manager to the 
Danish Gas Company, a post he held for 44 years, receiving 
the Order of the Dannebrog in 1905. He died in 1913; over 
six hundred people were present at his funeral. His devoted 
life partner for 48 years followed him to the grave a few 
days later. 

Mr. Carl O. Bock, who, with his wife, are happily still with 
us, is another staunch supporter of the Church and was a busy 
worker when he was a little younger. He served for nine years 
as Peoples Warden and for eight years as Chaplains Warden 
so is fully entitled to his place on the Roll. 

Mr. John B. Peckham, former Organist and Choirmaster, 
is referred to in Chapter IX, where all details will be found; 
as a worker for twenty years in his appointment, as choirman 
prior to that, and as one who has never ceased since to labour 
for the choir and Church, Mr. Peckham definitely takes his 
place with the honoured ones. 

Among other past workers worthy of special mention in 
this Chapter and who may, did we but know the whole tale, 
deserve to take their place along with those on the Roll of 
Honour, or present workers who may do so when the future 
records the tally of their service are: 

Mr. Hector Short, a contemporary of Mr. McCormick, and 
curiously enough dying three days after him, on Oct. 19, 1888 
at the age of 72. He had served on the Building Committee 
since 1883, was an active, hardworking, modest man, devoted 
to duty. For many years he was in charge of the forging 
department of Burmeister & Wain’s Shipyard and his funeral 
was attended by two or three hundred workmen and officials. 
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Mr. F. D. Marshall, another of the veterans from 1883 on 
the Building Committee, was associated with the church until 
1903 when his name ceases to appear, why, records are silent. 
Mr. Marshall was a skilful artist and carried out the various 
illuminated addresses one was wont, at that period, to inflict 
on people as a mark of esteem. Mr. Marshall was also 
responsible for the decorations at the foundation-stone laying 
and no doubt other functions. The Committee found in him 
an able and useful colleague. 

Then we have the Wardens not elsewhere mentioned, as 
Peoples Warden: Messrs Vincent, Grew, Christensen, Schou- 
boe and Braid, the latter is our present Warden and already 
among the long-service men; a most active and practical 
worker, a tower of strength to the Chaplain, and one of the 
choir’s most enthusiastic supporters. The Chaplain’s Wardens, 
since Mr. Bock’s time, have been the Ministers for the United 
States of America, Messrs Letcher, Prince, Dodge, Booth, and 
Coleman, the office being at present held by the Hon. Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen, famous on both sides of the Atlantic for 
her ability and charm, and keenly interested in church affairs. 

An honoured place in this chapter is due to our Treasurers, 
an office that is put upon H.B.M.’s unsuspecting Consuls, but 
one which they have never refused to undertake. Immediately 
prior to the building of the church, vice Consul Edward A. 
Helsby was Treasurer for several years, while since the Com- 
mittee of 1887, the Treasurers have been Messrs Inglis, Boyle, 
Liddell, Erskine, Rose and Cassells, with terms of service up 
to 14 years (Mr. Erskine). Our present Treasurer Mr. Eric 
Cable it is, who, in his first Annual Report (1933), presents 
the very improved statements of accounts and funds. 
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In referring to Treasurers, a well deserved tribute is due to 
the present vice Consul Mr. John Dang, who does not often 
get into votes-of-thanks and things, but who, unhonoured 
and unsung, for many years has kept the church books and 
accounts, and ably looked after money matters generally, for 
a whole series of Treasurers. What a newly-arrived Consul, 
dumped into the office of Treasurer, would do without Mr. 
Dang is difficult to imagine. 

Included here should be our past Organists Messrs Wiig, 
Clausen and Koch (Mr. Peckham has already been mentioned) 
all with long years of work to their credit; they are more fully 
referred to in Chapter IX. 

Before closing this Chapter, mention should be made of 
one, to whom, although he served in a humble capacity, our 
thanks are due. H. P. Hansen, our first Verger, served for no 
less than 41 years, until his death in 1929. On completing 25 
years service in 1912, a sum of Kr. 500 was collected for him, 
while Queen Alexandra presented him with a gold watch 
engraved with the Royal Crown and Cipher. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Church Income. 


In the old days the church was maintained by subscriptions, 
there was no collection, only a box for donations. This system 
held good up to and after St. Alban’s was built. There was 
then, however, an offertory at Communion and on Special 
Days. In 1889 is was decided to institute a collection on the 
2nd and 4th Sundays in the summer months, to give visitors an 
opportunity of helping to support the church. This innovation 
developed into the present arrangement of a collection at all 
services. The annual amount for 28 years averaged Kr. 1800: 
The War boosted it to Kr. 5300 but by 1928 it had fallen to 
Kr. 1400. Dr. Frew raised it to Kr. 4800, a figure we have 
not touched since. 

Of the original subscribers to St. Alban’s Church, and be- 
fore, we have a few representatives yet with us; the following 
names may still be found in the subscription list, Gron, Han- 
sen (H.L.) Hansen (J.) Mudie, de Nully, Owen, d’Oxholm, 
Peckham, Perry, Rennie, Schouboe, Severin, and Ursin. 

There has always been difficulty in maintaining a sufficient 
income; even in 1887—88 a printed reminder had to be sent 
out, followed by a stronger one some months later. Mr. Moore 
took the matter up in Church (Sept. 25, 1887). 
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“If we regard Gods gifts with gratitude, if we face duties serious- 
ly**** we shall exercise a little more generosity and self-sacrifice in 
helping to support it (the church) and its Services, not thinking that 
annual 10 or 20 Kroner is all we have to give to God, when we 
should not grudge that amount for a dinner or a theatre, many many 
times over in the year. May the Church be valued by us all as a gift 
of God, which implies serious binding duties, and may it become to 
one and all the source of lasting spiritual blessing’. 


Four years later he wrote to the Treasurer 


“there is a fatal /ethargy among our good folks — or rather a section 
of them — when any church matter is concerned. If the Princess 
happens to be coming, they flock punctually to the Tabernacle deserted 
for weeks; so also as regards the solicited subscriptions, these can 
scarcely be called géffs. I suppose nothing but a personal letter will 
drag such out of them. If they are lethargically shabby enough to let 
us wind up the year without their begrudged quota it must be so, I 
suppose, I think we can’t be expected either to wart or to woo! 


P.S. In spite of a congregation of 220 yesterday, the offertory 
amounted to the relatively poor sum of Kr. 80”. 


Things went on much the same for the next forty years, — 
half a lifetime! — in which so much might have been done, 
had energy and foresight been used; the constitution for church 
management was, however, the wrong one, the Congregation 
was not sufficiently informed, consulted, interested and 
employed. It is the writer's sincere hope that the new man- 
agement organisation will show a better record at the end of 
the next forty years. As one of the results of his study of past 
conditions and history, it has been forcibly brought home to 
him how important it is, that the income of the Church should 
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be increased, in order to consolidate the position and make it 
safe. One step in the right direction was the successful bazaar 
in 1932, followed by a second, equally successful, in 1933. 
Whether such will become annual affairs it is too early to say, 
but once a year some function could be got up to help Church 
Funds — it need not always be a bazaar. Certain it is, that the 
last two have enabled very important and desirable work to 
be done in the Church, as well as a host of smaller things, to 
the great joy and comfort of the Chaplain and Committee. 
Those who took part thoroughly enjoyed it; the organisers 
were wise enough to carry it through on sound lines; thor- 
oughly good articles, splendid food in the tea-room, reason- 
able prices, and so on, so that people obtained good value for 
their money wherever they turned. May this, and similar 
functions, continue and prosper. 

We need to build up our Funds to secure for ever the up- 
keep and repair of the Church building. The importance of 
this was clear to our predecessors, as far back as 1885, before 
the Church was finished; the Chairman here, and the London 
Committee conferred upon the matter. They left us the nucleus 
in the old "Reserve Fund’. As the years roll on, the Church 
becomes more and more beautiful, valuable, and interesting ; 
but at the same time it requires more attention. It is an 
architectural work of art by a master craftsman, and is worthy 
of all the care and love we can bestow upon it; quite apart 
from our natural desire to maintain and beautify this Temple 
as an expression of our worship and gratitude to God. 

We need to build up our Funds also, that, even without 
reliance upon Government grants, we can provide an adequate 
Chaplain’s stipend. If the Government paid appointment as 
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Legation Chaplain were withdrawn, we should be faced with 
a catastrophe; no Chaplain could live on the amount available 
from Church Income at the present day, and the procuring of 
a Chaplain suitable to the exacting needs of a church abroad 
would be an extremely difficult task. Do not imagine that the 
danger is remote, it has threatened more than once, and, as you 
who have read this book know, the Church was once closed for 
ten weeks while the Government hesitated to renew the ap- 
pointment; only powerful influences saved us. In 1892 too, 
while the House of Lords sat in Committee of Supply on supple- 
mentary estimates, the grant was taken exception to; again 
we escaped, but who knows but what one day the blow will 
fall, and we should, therefore, prepare to meet it; it is no 
small sum that is required. 

Let us all pull together to make things safe — we can all 
do more than we now do. If we stop and think, we must 
admit, that compared with other expenditure, it is very very 
little most of us give to the Church; increased and sustained 
support is required, both in money and service. 

If these lines should meet the eye of any in the homeland 
who, tolerably well blessed with this world’s goods, is looking 
for an opportunity to support some really sound object, here 
is the very thing — the securing of their Church and Priest to 
a little colony in a foreign country only able themselves to 
progress very slowly. We have plenty of room for further 
brass tablets to keep Walter Titley’s company! and you are 
promised, generous reader, that we will not be so long about 
yours as we were with Titley’s — in his case 166 years! — 
although it is only fair to add that we had no church to put 
one into for the first 120 of those years! 
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A Dream. 


It may be said, with some truth, that the subject of the 
following remarks has little with Church History to do, but it 
is closely bound up with the Church and the Congregation 
and, what must be the chief excuse, the earlier the thought is 
cast forth, the sooner the dream will be realised, and here in 
this little book is an opportunity. 

The dream is a House” belonging to the colony — a 
building of our very own, where all Church and colony 
activities can centre. The Church badly needs a place of 
assembly — a parish hall, or whatever you like to call it: at 
every turn we are met by the want of premises where we could 
congregate without appreciable expense; where work could 
be done, lectures given, functions held, — Oh! a hundred 
things. The British Club which now occupies a large flat, is 
hampered by an exactly similar want: the British Legion and 
the Ladies Guild, could make good use of such premises, to 
say nothing of the boon it would be to the colony for inexpen- 
sive private gatherings. Then we are greatly handicapped by 
not having quarters, comfortable, convenient, and reasonable 
in cost, to offer our Chaplain. 

How well all these wants, and lots more, could be met by 
a ’’British House’’; and it would pay its way too, if we had a 
moderate sum to launch it. There could be offices for 
Britishers or Anglo-Danes in business here; for the Consul 
perhaps, and for the Commercial and Passport wallahs and 
whatnot. The Hall could be let out to A.P.A., the English 
Debating Club and others. 

The idea would be to collect sufficient money in donations 
to ensure that the building, even with low rentals for com- 
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munity uses, would produce an annual surplus income to 
gradually, and not too slowly, pay off the mortgages, and buy 
up shares or whatever it might be, according to the organisa- 
tion. The building would be held in trust for the Church, 
which would thus gradually own a valuable endowment. The 
general scheme of the building would, very roughly, be as 
follows: — 


Basement ........ Central heating and hot and cold soft water supply. 
Central fitted laundry. 
Tenants lock-up lumber & stock rooms. 
Ground floor & 
courtyard ...... Entrance to courtyard. 
Lock-up garages 
Lock-up cycle room 
Tradesmen staircase 
General entrance, staircase & lift. 
Public entrance & staircase to Hall. 


Offices. 

First floor ....... Hall with small stage, films room, lavatories & anterooms, 
entrance from both staircases. 

Second floor ..... British Club rooms, own private lock-up office room each 


for Legion, Guild, & Church, lavatories, bathroom, kitchen 
with food lift to first floor, staff room. 


Third floor...... Parsonage. 

Fourth floor & 

Others: sincsscee Offices and /or flats. 

ROO}; Sescecnsoscts Flat, and arranged as covered playground, squash, badmin- 


ton, gymnastics, bath & dressing rooms, stewards quarters. 


Sounds good doesn’t it? and not so impossible as one might 
think a first glance; several schemes occur to one. 

Of course there are many things to be considered, this is 
but the clumsy model of a new idea, but the first is to form a 
"British House” Committee and start getting some capital 
together, during which, plans may be laid and the scheme 
thoroughly thought out. 
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